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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ti 


HE  following  Tradl  was  firft  publiflied 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty-feven,  and  notwithftanding  it  was 
ufliered  into  the  world  without  a  name,  it 
had  the  defired  effed:.  From  the  general 
fate  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  it  has  be- 
come extremely  fcarce,  and  of  courfe  not 
to  be  purchafed  at  any  price.  Thofe  who 
had  it  in  their  pofTefTion  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  the  work  to  permit  it  to  pafs  out 
of  their  hands.  The  publiflier  has  been 
induced,  by  the  opinion  of  feveral  gentle- 
men, to  think  that  fuch  a  work,  at  this  cri- 
tical time,  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  the 
public.  It  is  but  juftice  to  the  writer,  that 
the  reader  fhould  be  informed,  the  book  is 
re-printed  without  one  word  being  altered, 
or  the  leaft  addition  made.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  dates  ftand  as  in  the 
\vork  originally  publiihed  in  1757. 

Piccadilly, 
|8th  February,  1794. 
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A 

DISCOURSE 

ON    THE 

ESTABLISHMENT 

CF    A 

NATIONAL     and    CONSTITUTIONAL 
FORCE 

IN 

ENGLAND. 


A  HE  Conftitution  of  every  free  Govern- 
ment is  fubje<5l  from  time  to  time  to  a  fort 
of  dangerous  Crilis ;  which  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  arc  concerned  for  its  pre- 
Icrvation  ;  a  body,  whofe  parts  are  fo  various, 
and  fo  nicely  framed,  is  by  nature  liable  to 
frequent  diforders.  The  fluctuation  of  Pro- 
perty, the  change  of  Manners,  or  difpofition 
in  the  People^  and  the  fhifling  of  Power  from 

one 
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one  neighbouring  ftate  to  another,  muft  vari-i 
oiifly  afFe(?t  it  :  in  abfolute  Monarchies,  evils 
of  this  kind  I'eldom  happen,  and  are  ealily 
removed  by  the  interpolition  of  that^  Power, 
whofc  Will  is  the  Umplc  and  fole  refource 
of  fuch  a  Government ;  but  in  the  more  com- 
plicated Machine  of  a  free  State  greater  cau- 
tion mufl  be  ufed  ;  if  the  Conftitution  is  only 
through  Age  impaired,  It  muft  be  called  back 
to  its  firfl  principles  ;  but  if  fome  new  emer-, 
gency  has  arifen,  a  new  Remedy  muft  be  ap- 
plied ;  fuch  an  one,  however,  is  as  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  Conftitution,  and  capable  of 
being  woven  into  the  very  fpirit  of  it ;  left 
it  fhould  chance  to  form  an  intereft  contrary  to 
it,  and  in  the  event  prove  more  fatal  than  the 
diforder. 

The  Hiftory  of  this  country  abounds 
with  more  of  thefe  critical  periods  than 
any  other  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  proper, 
«fe  our  anceftors  made  of  them,  that  our 
Government  has  long  been  advancing  by 
various  fteps  towards  perfection  :  they  with- 
iiood  the  repeated  attempts  both  of  Papal 
Innovation  and  Regal  OpprefEon  ;  and 
tliOLigh  their  ftruggles  frequently  produced 
violent  fevers  in  the  State  ;  yet  the  Confti- 
3  tution 
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tution  always  came  forth  in  more  perfect 
"health,  and  fome  new  fecurity  was  obtained 
for  our  freedom  :  and  whilft  almoft  every 
other  nation  of  Europe,  who,  like  us,  de- 
fcended  firom  one  free  and  common  ftock, 
long  ago  became  the  fubjecls  of  arbitrary 
Power,  and  religned  their  Liberty,  this  coun- 
try has  always  proved  a  faithful  Guardian  of 
that  fiicred  depofit,  and  has  alone  improved 
the  Blelhng, 

Pofterity,    however,    owe  a  double  portion 
of  acknowledgement  to  thofe  great  Statefinen, 
who   directed  our  affairs  at   the  Revolution, 
for  contributing  more  at  that  time  than  any 
other   to   the  perfection   and  fecurity   of  our 
Conftitution  :     nothing    fo    much    illuflrates 
the   wife   conduct  of  thefe  men,   as  compar- 
ing    their     eftabliihments     and     regulations, 
with   what    was   done  at  the   preceding    pe- 
riod of  the  Refloration : — Tlicn  we  find  lit- 
tle more  than  meer  temporary  expedients,  cal- 
culated   jufl    to    refettle   the   Exiled   Family 
on   the   Throne ;    the    Rights    of    King    and 
People  were    left    unafcertained ;    and   what 
little   was   done  in   favour    of    Liberty,    had 
jio    fufhcicnt    fecurity    for    its     continuance ; 
the  Wounds,  that  had  been  fo  long  bleeding, 

were 
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\vtYC  {o  poorly  and  fo  inefFe6lually  tampered 
\vith,  that  in  a  few  years  they  opened  again, 
and  called  for  abler  hands  and  more  powerful 
remedies  to  heal  them ;  fuch  was  the  work  of 
the  Revolution. — The  wounds  were  then  more 
deeply   probed ;     the    caufes,    that   produced 
them,  were  endeavoured  to  be  removed ;    laft- 
ing   (and  I  hope  they  will  prove   perpetual) 
Ordinances  were  eftablifhed,  which  fo  juftly 
fettled    the    various    claims   of    Power,    that 
almoft   fcventy  years  have    feen    no    farther 
difpute   on   that  head  :   feveral   of  the  regu- 
lations that   were    made   at    the   Refloration 
were     then     repealed,    fome    as    unconftitu- 
tional,     others    as    ineffe^lual ;     one  Statute, 
however,    whole   purport  was   inadequate  to 
the  ufes  for  which  it  was  intended,  remained 
without  amendment ;    and   by   its   deficiency 
rendered    that    happy    fettlement    not    fully 
complete  ; — the  Militia  A6t,  which  pafied  the 
thirteenth   of  Charles  the  Second,    was   in   it- 
felf  a  vague  and    ill-concerted  fcheme;    and 
the  dcteflable  policy  of  that,  and  a  fubfequent 
reign,   was   to  difarm  the  People ;    and  with 
the  utmoft  art    and    application    to'    render 
this  Plan  of  a  Militia  ftiil  more  ufelefs,  and 
if    any     methods    were    propofed    to    make 

it 
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it  ferviceablc,  tlie  Court  would  never  fuffer 
tliem  to  be  debated  ;  and  fucli  Officers  as  were 
more  zealous  tlian  others  in  cxcrciling  their 
Companies  were  reprimanded,  as  Fomcnters 
of  RebeUibn  : — one  could  have  willied  there- 
fore that  thbfe  perfons,  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  fo  many  wife  regulations  in  the 
year  1688,  liad  planned  fomc  new  Militia 
Law,  niorc  capable  of  execution,  and  moro 
airrecablc  to  the  temper  of  our  Confiitution, 
than  that,  the  defects  of  which  they  could 
not  but  have  perceived ;  fuch  a  work  would 
hive  completely  crowned  this  ahnofl  perfect 
Eflabliflimcnt ;  Liberty  would  then  have  feftcd 
focure,  whilfl  her  own  Votaries  held  the  fword> 
whicli  gave  her  protection ;;  and  Britain,  con- 
fiding in  her  own  intcnwl  force,  would 
have  heard  linalanncd  of  any  attempt,  which 
a  Foreign  Power  might  threaten  againlt 
her. 

I  pay  (0  great  a  refpc*^  to  the  Patriots  of 
tlilt  age,  tliat  I  would  willingly  aHign  fomc 

«^cufe    for    this   apparent  hcgle^ft  :-^ They 

might  think,  perhaps,  that  the  Nation  was 
riot  as  yet  fufhcicntly  calm  to  venture  on 
)5utling  anns  in  tlic  hands  of  tlie  Pec »plc  ; 
the  late  ftorms  had  been  violent,  arid  were 
but  juft  over  i  and  many,  who  condemned 
B  the 
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the  conduct  of  tlie  abdicated  Priiicc,  f^ill  re- 
tained a  itrangc  attachment  to  his  perlbn — At 
that  time  alfo  France  was  juft  entered  into  a 
war  with  all  Iier  neighbours ;  and  was  Ukely 
to  find  fo  much  employment  for  her  troops 
on  her  own  frontiers,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
Ipare  any  confiderable  number  to  invade  this 
countf)^ :  our  ancoilofs,  therefore,  apprchen- 
live  of  feme  danger  at  that  time  in  the  attempt, 
and  not  convinced  of  its  immediato  neceflity, 
might  perhaps  leave  this  dcfe6l  to  be  reme- 
died, and  more  maturely  confidercd  by  their 
poflerity,  giving  them  this  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing their  example,  in  framing  wife  re- 
gulations for  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try, by  conftituting  fuch  a  Militia,  as  would 
be  fufficient  for  its  defence,  but  in  no  re- 
Ipecl  dangerous  to  its  conftitution ;  w^hen- 
ever  the  nation  fhould  be  in  a  better  tem- 
per to  receive  it,  and  our  fituation  in  re-* 
gard  to  -any  foreign,  enemy  fhould  require 
lis  fervice. 

Such  u  our  prefent .  Condition  ;  never  wjj?- 
a  tree  people  more  .unanimous  in.  their.  ,att 
tachmcnt  to  Qm^ernment ;  and  \yi)pevei'  of 
fufpicious  Priijcipks.  yet  .  A'^maiji,  .  /think  it 
either  imprudent  or  unfaifhionablc,  to  pro- 
ic^s   openly  their  opinions:    we   entered  into' 

a  War 
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a' War  with  unlvcillil  Impatience ;  and  itand 
lingly  againft  a  powerful  Neighbour,  who 
alone  has  frequently  baffled  the  united  force 
of  Europe,  and  whofe  numerous  and  unem- 
ployed troops  are  now  ready  to  take  every 
Opportunity  that  may  offer  to  invade  our 
Countr}^ : To  this  we  can  oppofe  a  pow- 
erful Fleet,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  fufficient 
to  keep  the  Danger  at  a  Diltance  ;  and  yet^ 
when  wc  contend  for  fo  great  a  Stake,  any 
perfon  not  liable  to  be  alarmed  with  unrea- 
fonable  Apprchenfions,  would  wifh,  that  fonie 
farther  fecurity  was  provided,  and  that  fomc 
internal  Conftitutional  Defence  was  cfla- 
bliflied ;  which  might  prcferve  us  not  only 
from  the  Evil,  but  from  (what  in  a  com- 
mercial kingdom  elpccially  is  of  no  fmall  con- 
fequcnce)  the  frequent  teiTors  of  it ; — »can  we 
fufficiently  wonder,  tliat  a  country  hke  this, 
diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a  variety  of  bleffings, 
and  where  Commerce  has  1  leaped  up  fuch  im- 
menfe  ftores  of  wealth,  fliould  be  lefs  careful 
of  its  own  fecurity,  than  almofr  any  other 
nation  upon  earth — lefs  even  than  thofc  king- 
doms, the  mifcries  of  wliofo  governments 
make  them  hardly  worth  prefcn,'ation  : — 
And  yet,  wlien  wc  confider  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  it  enjoys^  we  fliall  find  no 
li  2  Country, 
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Couiitn-,  perh;ip5,    more  capable.   b£   its  p,\vu 
df fence  ;    it   abounds   in  natives;    and,  as  aix 
ifland,   is   not  fu])jc^  to  any  fudden   or  un- 
expected   attack;     it    wants    no    garrifoncd 
Frontier  to  delay  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
a  fufficient  time  mult  always  be   iriven  it  to 
put  any  well-concerted  plan  of  defence  into, 
execution :    as  much,    liow9ver,    as   we  have 
been  engaged  in   wars  for  thefe  l^fl   feventy 
years,  no   Inch  plan   as   this  has  as  yet  been 
citablifhed ;— fudden,    temporary,    ancl    even- 
tually deftrucuve  expedients   have   been    the 
whole  of  our  IMinifterial  ConducT:.     We  have 
jufl  lived  from  year  to,  year,  and  all  o,ur  Poli^ 
tical  art  has  been  to  deliver  ourfqlves  in  ilvp 
lafl   Winter  from  tJie    ditficulti'-^  which   we 
had  laid  ourfelves  under  ;n  the  prcc9ding ; — 
To  obviate,    therefore,    the  plea  or   nccefiity 
of  this  fluctuating  cond'a,ct,  a  plan  of  National 
Defence  v;a*s  propofed    in    the    lail    Seffions 
of    Parliameut ;    cxpej-icnce   fcen^ed    then    to 
fliew  the    neccihty  of  it  ;    and   our  lituation 
required   the   immediate  ufe  of  it ;    we  were 
at  vaft  expenccs,  and  yet  we  neither  did  or 
fecmed   able   to   do   any  thing :    our  Colonies 
were  unprotected ;    our  Fleets  were  ina61ive, 
we  even  trembled  for   our  Mother  Country: 
the  fate  of  this  plan  is  too  well  knov/n  ;  it  db- 
z  taiiif.ti^ 
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tajned  t|ic  unaiiipiQiis  confcnt  of  th^  Commcji^ 
oi" Great  Br'uain^  and  paflcd  after  various  amend-;' 
incnts  and  mature  deliberations  the  lower  Houfe 
of  Parliament ;  and  juft  as  it  was  on  the  verge 
cf  life,  was  crufiic4  and  rejetlcd  in  the  upper. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  Proceedings  of  thofc 
gi'cat  Aifemblics,  to  wliofc  decifions  I  pay  a  pro- 
per deference,  tliough  I  am  unacquainted  witli 
their  rcafonf, ;  I  fhall  only  conlider  thofe  argUr 
jnents,  which  I  have  heard  without  doors  urged 
againi};  tlii?  plan  hy  thofe  very  {{i\x,  who  werp 
not  favourcra  of  it. 

Thp  ^rft  and  principal  ohjeclion  that  has 
been  made  to  tl^is  bill  is,  "  that  it  will  ab;^idg«? 
¥  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the 
♦*  Executive  Power  over  the  Militia  is  faid  to 
.  f^  have  always  belonged,  by  obliging  the  King^^ 
^'  before  hc  calls  it  into  actual  fervice,  to  com- 
**  municatc  the  occalion  thereof  firft  to  Par- 
<'  liament." 

I  4m  forry  by  this  objc6\io^  to  find  a  difr 
pute  again  Itarted  ;  which  io  much  divide4 
the  Lawyers  aud  Antiquarians  of  the  lal^ 
century,  and[  was  one  great  caufc  of  al| 
the  blcjod  that  was  flicd  in  tliofe  unhappy 
ijuarrels ;  efpecially  as  tlie  various  claims 
of  Power  feem  to  be  fairly  compromifed  by  thi^ 
' '  (naufc; 
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Gaiife ;  the  command  of  the  Militia  being 
given  weithcr  to  the  Crown,  nor  to  the  Le- 
giflature  leparately ;  the  principal  part  how- 
excr,  of  the  execution  being  lodged  in  the 
King,  fubjecl  in  the  cafe  alone  of  calling 
them  out,  to  one  reftriclion  from  the  Parlia- 
ment :  and  if  the  fentiments  of  ih-i:  wifeU 
men,  imllipportcd  by  arguments,  could  lingly 
Jiave  any  v/ciglit  on  a  rational  mind,  I  could 
fafely  reft  this  point  on  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Seldon  and  Mr.  IVhitlock,  the  firft  of 
\\'hom  fpoke  fo  warmly  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons againft  the  fole  power  that  was  claimed 
by  Charles  the  Firil  over  the  MiHtia,  that  the 
Court  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his  argu- 
ments more  than  any  thing  elfe,  the  Vote  that 
was  pafTcd  againft  them  on  that  head  ;  and 
the  latter  as  plainly  declared  in  tlie  fame 
place,  "  that  the  power  of  the  Militia  was 
"  not,  according  to  Law,  folely  in  the  Crown^ 
5'  but  in  the  King  and  Parliament  jointly ;  "■ 
and  yet  tliefe  men  were  not  looked  upon  as 
over-violent  fpirits  in  thofc  days':  Charles. 
had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  the  former,  that 
he  defigned  the  higheft  employment  of  the 
Law  in  his  favour  :  and  whoever  perufes. 
the   fpecch    of   the   latter,    from  whence   the 

above 
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ftl^ove  fcntimcnt  is  extraded,*  will  be  iuf-*- 
iiciently  latisiicd  of  his  moderation. — That 
\vc  may  not  however  rely  folely  on  the  opi* 
nion  of  otliers,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  look, 
a  little  into  what  accounts  remain  of  the  fc- 
veral  forts  of  Militia,  that  have  exifted  in 
this  Countr}^ :  the  ful)jc(5t  is  dark  and  ab- 
itTufe  ;  and  yet  fome  traces  may  perhaps  from 
thence  be  difcovered  of  the  refpeclive  powers, 
that  have  in  that  particular  been  lodged 
either  in  King  or  People  -,  and  though  our 
inquiries  on  that  head  ihould  not  be  fuc- 
cefsful,  they  will  lead  us  at  Icaft  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  armies  in  w-hieh  our  an- 
ccftors  placed  their  fafety  ;  and  from  vh.it 
difference  of  policy  it  has  arilen,  that  this, 
kingdom,  when  neither  {o  wealthy  nor  ft> 
populous  as  at  prefent,  had  }ct  a  greater  in-^ 
tcrnal  force  vrithin  it,  and  was  more  lecure 
from  foreigu  Invafions. 

Our  St:ixon  anceflors,  as  much  as  they  arc 
ridiculed  for  their  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
were  pofleffed  of  one  piece  of  knowledge, 
fuperior  in  real  ufe  to  many  modern  refine- 
ments,   I    mean   that   of   v/ilcly    couTiitutin^^ 

H.* 
*  Sc«  the  fpcecb  in  RuJJrjiortht 

civil 
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HVil  locictics ;  tbcir  military  ertiihllflimenH 
\terc,  liOMCvcr,  the  moll  diftinguifiiiiig  parts 
of  tlicir  Governments  ;  by  tlicfe  they  were 
all  bound  to  ibc  defenc'c  of  their  country, 
^vhehe^  cr  it  Was  attacked ;  and  the  nature 
jndccd  of  fociety  fecins  to  rc?|uire,  that  they, 
who  enter  into  it  for  the  prefcrvation  of  their 
property,  fhould  equally  join  in  repelling  any 
flitenipt  that  migl-it  be  made  upon  it  ;  thi^ 
o1:)ligation,  therefore,  was  the  common  fealty 
and  allegiance  v/hich  every  native  owed ; 
and  which,  if  negle^lcd  or  refuted,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  old  Saxon  Law,  rendered  the  party' 
guilty  of  High  Trcafon  againll  His  Countr)^, 
and  his  ell  ate  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture: 
• — Tliefe  v.'cre  called  forth  intd  fervicti  aS 
often  as  occalion  required,  by  the  command 
<yf  tlie  General  Aircmbly  or  Gemot ;  and  lb 
far  was  the  chief  Magiflrate  from  having 
any  authority  in  this  refpe6t,  that  as  long  as 
Qur  anecilors  remained  in  Germany,  he  was 
himfelf  oc-caiionally  chofen  by  the  fame  af- 
lembly,  that  gave  orders  for  this  Militia  to 
niarcli  ;  but  when  the  Saxons  came  over  ihtd 
tjliis  ifland,  and  the  office  of  principal  Magiftr.ltc 
tliro'  the  necelfity  of  attairs,  from  temporary  be- 
came perpefual,  the  power  of  the  Militia  ftill 

continued 
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continued  in  the  fame  hands  ;  the  King  indeed 
went  in  and  out  before  his  People,  and  led 
them  to  battle ;  but  he  could  not  legally  call 
them  out  into  fervice  without  the  common 
content ;  and  though  on  fome  urgent  and  ex- 
traordinary events  the  ufual  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  thofe  limple  ages  might  be  omitted, 
and  the  People  confiding  in  their  Prince 
mi'^ht  come  forth  at  his  fole  motion  to  defend 
their  Countiy  ;  yet  this  they  did  upon  con- 
fi deration  of  the  neceffity,  not  from  any 
opinion  of  the  right ;  once  a  year  they  were 
conftantly  muftered  ;  and  when  they  went  to 
war,  they  colleded  themfelves  together  in 
thofe  little  bodies,  called  Decennaries,  and 
thereby  each  man  fought  in  the  light  of  his 
Relations  or  AlTofuates  :  their  rule  of  Dif- 
dplinc  was  ftridl ;  it  was  not  however  fettled  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  Prince,  but  by  the  orders 
of  the  general  Gemot. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  Feodal 
Tenures  came  to  be  grafted  on  the  old  Saxon 
conftitution,  another  fpecies  of  Militia  was 
then  in  vogue,  more  acceptable  to  Princes  of  an 
arbitrary  turn  of  mind  than  the  former,  as 
being  more  fubjc6t  to  their  commands ;  this 
may  be  termed  the  Feodal  Militia,  to  dillinguifh 
C  it 
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it  from  tlie  other,  which  I   call  the  Saxon  or 
National. 

It  is  not  ncccflary  to  my  prefent  purpofc 
to  coiifidcr  how  or  at  what  time  thefe  Te- 
nures iirfl  took  their  rife ;  or  by  what  means 
tlicv  came  to  be  lb  univerfal  ;  it  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  firfl 
Norman  Kings  they  were  at  their  greatefl 
licight  ;  of  thcfc  TenurcSj  Knights-fervice 
was  the  principal  ;  all  who  held  by  this, 
were  fubjec^  by  the  law  of  Property  to  cer- 
tain military  Duties,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Crown,  not  fo  much  a« 
King  of  the  Realm,  as  the  great  Lord  Pa- 
ramount of  the  Fee.  In  the  time  of  the 
Canqucror  they  who  held  by  Knights-fer- 
vice, were  more  than  lixty  thoufand  ;  for 
that  martial  Prince  having  got  the  greatest 
part  of  the  national  property  into  his  hands 
under  tlie  pretence  of  coniifcation,  granted 
it  out  as  a  reward  lo  his  Barons  ;  and  they 
again  fubdividcd  it  among  their  followers, 
iubjecl  always  to  the  obligation  of  attend- 
ing tlieir  Lords  in  the  Wars.  He  even 
obliged  the  Ecclcliafl  ical  Fees  to  fubrait  to 
thefe  kinds  of  fcrvice  :  tliis .  fpecies  of  Mi- 
litia in  fo  generally  undeilloodj  that  a  fhort 
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defcriptlon  of  it  will  be  fufficlent — When 
the  King  called  on  his  Barons,  they  attend- 
ed, 'and  brought  under  their  Banners  all 
who  held  any  military  Fee  under  them  ; 
who  were  by  Law  obliged  to  be  conltantly 
furnifhed  with  a  proper  portion  of  arms ; 
thefe  were  the  common  foldiers  ;  and  the 
officers  were  certain  Retainers,  men  who 
were  particularly  devoted  to  the  perfon  of 
their  Lords  ;  who  lived  in  their  houfes, 
and  fublilled  by  their  bounty :  thus  every 
regiment  was  a  fort  of  family,  of  which  the 
Baron  was  both  Leader  and  Mailer  ;  all 
were  obliged  to  a  fervice  of  forty  days  at 
their  own  expence ;  and  if  they  continued 
longer  in  the  field,  the  King  was  to  pay 
them  ;  and  whenever  any  one  (as  being  a 
minor,  or  through  any  other  inability)  could 
not  ferve  in  perfon,  the  King  had  pofleffion 
of  the  Fee,  and  appointed  a  fubHitute  in 
his  ftead  :  there  were  others  belides  thefe, 
who  held  lands  under  the  obligation  of  pro- 
tc6ling  the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  towards 
Scotland  and  IVdles,  whenever  they  were 
invaded  ;  and  others  who  held  a  Tenure, 
called  Ca[lk-guardj  becaufc  they  were  bound 
^  %  tq 
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to  the  defence  of  fome  particular  Fortrefs  is 
cafe  of  a  fiege. 

Thus  the  Crown  had  got  an  Army  at 
its  difpofal,  which  it  could  call  out  as  often, 
though  not  for  fo  long  a  continuance,  as  it 
deiired ;  and  future  Princes  might  hereby 
have  rendered  themfelves  abfolute,  if  the 
firft  PTiUiam  had  not  been  guilty  of  one 
fortunate  miftake,  by  dividing  the  fhares  of 
Property  into  too  large  parcels,  making 
his  Barons  thereby  fo  powerful,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  frequently  to  refufe  their  fervices 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  and  by  that 
means  to  relift  their  oppreffions. 

But  the  Power  of  the  Crown  over  this 
Militia  cannot  be  urged  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  fame  claim  over  any  other 
fpecies  ;  lince  the  perfons,  of  whom  this 
conlifted,  were  bound  to  thefe  duties,  not  as 
Subjects,  but  as  Tenants  ;  not  as  Freemen, 
but  as  Dependants  ;  not  from  any  principle 
of  the  Conititution,  but  only  by  the  Law 
of .  Tenures ;  as  Tenants,  tliey  were  dif- 
trained  if  they  omitted  their  duty  ;  and  as 
Tenants,  they  freed  themfelves  from  any 
further  obligation,  by  quitting  tliei,r  Fee  ; 
they   held   their    lands   by   way    of  payment 

for 
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for  what  tliey  did ;  and  their  pofleflions  were 
termed  "  Benelicia"  Rewards  :  Mihtias  of 
this  fort  are  allowed  of  in  the  moft  abfolute 
governments  ;  fucli  are  at  prefent  the 
Zaims  and  Timariots  of  the  'TurkiJJj  Empire ; 
what  inference  can,  therefore,  be  drawn 
from  all  this,  that  can  in  the  leaft  relate  to 
the  prefent  queftion,  nnlefs  it  be,  that  the 
ill  ufe  which  Kings  of  an  arbitrary  difpo- 
fition  endeavoured  to  make  of  this  body  of 
men,  too  clearly  proves,  that  fach  a  power 
could  never  yet  be  entrulted  for  any  fpace 
of  time  in  tliofe  hands  under  any  right  or  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  without  fome  danger  ariling 
to  tlie  conftitution  ? 

For  thefe  Tenures  (which  ought  not  to 
be  conlidered  as  part  of  the  original  frame  of 
our  Government,  but  rather  as  an  evil  ex- 
crefcence  from  it)  proved  for  a  long  time  a 
heavy  Burden  to  the  Freedom  of  this  Coun- 
try, and  almoft  caufed  its  Deftru6lion  ;  to 
thefe  are  to  be  imputed  all  the  arbitrary  A6ls 
that  were  performed  by  fuccccding  Kings 
for  two  or  three  centuries  ;  under  pretence 
of  thefe,  illegal  Taxes  were  exaclcd,  and 
oppreffive  courts  were  crcdled.  The  tenure 
itfclf  is  however  totally  now  taken  away  by 
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ftatiitCj  and  all  its  ill  cffccls  have  pcrifTied  with 
it. 

As  this  new  kind  of  Militia  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Crown,  the  Saxon  or  Natio- 
nal lay  for  fbme  time  very  much  ncg- 
lecrcd  :  we  have,  however,  fome  diftant 
"traces  of  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  Henry  the  Third,  when  certain 
Affizcs  or  AfTcliincnts  of  Arms  were  made, 
which  determined  the  particular  portion 
that  each  man  was  to  have  accordinsr  to  his 
pofTcffions :  but  the  firfl  mention  we  meet 
thereof  in  our  Statutes  is  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Edzvard  the  Firfl,  when  it  was  enact- 
ed, "  That  all  Natives  lliould  be  armed 
**  that  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
"  years  and  forty;  they  who  had  fifteen 
'^  Pounds  a  year  in  land,  or  forty  Marks 
*'  in  goods,  were  to  keep  by  them  the  Arms 
'"  of  a  Horfcman ;  and  they  the  whole  of 
**  w"hofe  pofTcfiions  were  inferior  to  twenty 
*'  Marks,  were  not  to  be  without  their 
"  Sword  and  Battle-ax  to  defend  their 
**  country." — Conflables  were  to  be  chofen 
twice  every  year,  who  in  their  refpe6iive 
Hundreds  were  icS  have  the  infj:>eclion  of 
Arms,    and    to  prefent   Defaulters  j    and  we 

ar^ 
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arc  told  at  the  beginning  of  this  Statute, 
tliat  this  was  no  new  Law  or  Inftitution, 
but  all  was  done  ''  according  to  the  ancient 
<*  Aflize." 

But   when    Edward   the   Second    lucceeded 
his  Father   on  tlie  Throne,   among  the  ma- 
ny   otiier    irregularities    of    his    Government, 
he   fecms  to  have   ufurped  a   greater   power 
over  this  Militia  than  the  Law  allowed  him  ; 
for  at   the   re-fetdement  of  the  Government 
in    tlie    firft   year    of   his    SuccefTor    Edward 
the   Third,    the    Parliament    again    declared, 
that    no    one    Ihould   be   compelled   to    arm 
himfelf,    but   as  the   Cuftom   was   in   former 
times  ;    and    the    latter   part   of  this   Statute 
contains   fomething  necclfary   for   our   obfer- 
vation ;   for  it  is  there  enabled,    "  that  none 
"  Ihall    be    diftrained    to    go    out    of   their 
*'  Counties"  (I  ufe  the  words  of  the    Statute 
roll)  "  unlefs  becaufe  of  the  neceflity  of  tlie 
"  lUddcn    coming    of    ftrange    Enemies    in- 
"  to  the  Realm  :"   So  that  though  the  Par- 
hamcnt    did    hereby    impowcr    the    King    to 
call  out  the  militia  on  an  urgent  occation  ; 
yet   they    flicwed,     that    they    would    them- 
lelves   be   '^  jud;;es   of   that   occafion,"     and 
that  no  original  Right  or  Power  of  that  na- 
ture  was  in   the    Crown,    but   fuch   only  as 

they 
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they  were  pleafed  to  allow  it ;  and  fo  cauti- 
ous were  they  in  this  refpedl,  that  they 
would  not  let  "  neceffity  in  general  "  Jftand 
as  the  Foundation  of  this  Grant,  but  they 
were  refolved  to  explain  "  this  neceffity" 
themfelves. — It  fhould  be  only  "  the  com- 
"  ing  of  foreign  Enemies  into  the  Realm;'* 
fo  that  it  did  not  relate  "  to  domellic 
"  Troubles  or  Rebellion  ;" — it  fhould  alfo  be 
"  the  fadden  coming ;"  fo  that  probably 
the  Invalion  rauft  be  a6lual,  before  they 
could  be  drawn  out  of  their  Counties,  and 
not  the  apprehenjiion  of  it  only  ;  —  it  muft 
not  be  of  public  notoriety,  or  of  which  any 
preceding  Information  could  be  obtained  ; 
for  in  fuch  cafe  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Par- 
liament muft  be  taken  :  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  we  find  that  two  A6ls  were  pafled  in 
this  Reign  expreffly  for  calling  out  the  Mi- 
litia on  two  particular  occalions  ;  fome- 
times  the  Parliament  would  confine  thefe 
arrays  to  the  Counties  on  this  fide  the  Hum- 
Ur  ;  and  fometimes  to  thofe  adjoining  to  the 
fea  ;  and  fo  tenacious  were  our  Anceftors  of 
all  their  legal  Rights,  that  we  find  them  again 
infilling  on  this  fame  Doclrine  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  this  Heign,  and  very 
particularly  diftinguifliing  the  difference  of 
3  autho- 
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authorit}',  which  the  Crown  could  legally  cX" 
crcife  over  the  Feodal  or  over  the  National 
Militia. 

When   this  great   King  was   gone  to  rcH, 
his    Grandlbn   Richard   the    Second   fucceedcd 
to  the  Crown,  a  Prince  unlike  his  Prcdecetror 
in   ever}'    Regal    Accomplifhment,    hut    much 
refembling   the   fecond  Edward  both    in   fail- 
ings   and  fate ;    like    him    alfo    he   feems    to 
have     tranfgrctTed    the    hounds    the     Parlia-' 
ment  gave  his  power   over  this  Militia ;    fo 
that    our    anceitors   found  it  iiecelTary  again 
to  rc-afTcrt  then*   Rights  in  this  rcfpecV,  and 
in    the    fourth    year    of   his  SuccefTor  Henry 
the  Fourth,    to    re-cna6l    all    the    preceding 
A<^s  of  Parliament  that  relate  to  it ;  and  the 
Commons    Petition,    on    which    this    Statute 
is    grounded,    concludes    with   thefe   cmpha- 
tical  words,  "  that  all  the  Commiffions  and 
^'  Writs,  made  contrary  to  the  fiiid  Statutes 
f'  (concerning   the   Militia),    and  ail  the  In- 
<«  dic^ments     and     Accufations,     Obligations 
"  and    Ties   made    by    Colour    of    the  laid 
('  Commiffions   and  Writs,  with  all  the  De- 
"  pcndings    and    Circumflanrcs    thereto    be- 
"  longing,    be    cancelled,    revokal,   quafhcd, 
<'  and  difannullcd  for   ever,   as   things   made 
D  '^-  agaiuft 
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**  againil  Law,  and  that  they  may  not  bo 
"  taken  for  example  in  thiie  to  collie."— 
With  what  free  and  hold  expreffions  does 
tliis  ParUamcnt  teach  us  to  affert  our  own 
Ixights,  and  to  take  care  that,  fpm  any  ti- 
mid acquicfccnce  of  ours,  no  ill  ,confequence 
fhould  arifc,  tliat  may  affccl  the  Freedom  of 
our  Pofterity  ? 

I  find  httlc  to  our  prefent  purpofc  in  the 
fCvcral  following  Reigns : — Henry  the  Fifth 
was  conilantly  engaged  in  Foreign  Gon- 
quefts,  and  all  his  fucceflbrs  t,o  Henry  the 
Seventh,  in  civil  Gonteiiti<)ns,  in  neitlier  of 
which  the  national  Militia  could  have  any 
concern;  the  Annals,  therefore,  of  thcfe, 
times  are  totally  filcnt  about  it: — Neither 
will  Henry  the  Seventh,  \\\\o  fucceeded  to 
thefe  troublefome  days,  aiford  us .  mu(^h 
matter  on  this  head;;  the  ancient  Laws  re- 
mained unaltered,  though  the  execution  of 
them  was  not  greatly,  perhaps,  regarded. 
This  King  was  of  too  arbitrary  a  tarn  of. 
mind  to  be  fond  of  national  Militia  :  every 
part  of  the  Conllitution  was  declining  apace, 
and  Henry,  and  all  his  defcendants  of  the 
family  of  Tudor,  made  too  freqv^qnt  infringe- 
ments upon  it ;  troops  of  this  fort  were  be- 
ginning 
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ghiiiuig  now  indeed  to  be  unilifhlonal^le  in 
Europe;  Lezvis  tiie  Eleventh  had  lately  efla- 
bllfhed  a  Itanding  foree  in  France  ;  and  Hen- 
ry, who  had  fpent  his  days  of  exile  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  had  learnt  from  thence, 
how  unfit  a  conftitutlonal  Militia  was  for 
the  illegal  parpofes  of  Prerogative ;  he  en- 
deavoured therefore  to  conftitute  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  liis  own,  and  having  fold  variety  of 
Annuities,  and  granted  great  numbers  of 
Patents,  he  got  the  Parliament  twice  in  his 
reign  to  declare,  that  all  his  Annuitants 
and  Patentees  were  obliged,  by  reafon  .and 
duty,  to  attend  him  to  his  wars,  whenfoever 
or  wherefoevcr  he  called  upon  them ;  and 
liis  People  fecm  to  have  been  glad  to  be 
quit  with  him  by  this  conceffion  only, 
whofe  arl^itrary  views,  from  the  wording  of 
the  Preambles  of  thcfe  Statutes,  appear  to 
iiave  extended  much  farther;  but  as  it  is 
uot  proba1)le  that  thefe  his  Penfioners  could 
form  any  conliderable  ftrength,  the  chief  ule, 
which  this  avaricious  Prince  made  of  thcfe 
A(its,  was  to  fleece  his  own  creatures  under 
pretence  of  Fines  and  Compolitions  :  thele 
Statutes,  however,  continued  no  longer  in  force 
thaij  hii  Life. 

D  2  Thr 
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The  next  material  particular  that  concenis 
the    Militia,    wc    meet  within   the   Reign    of 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  fourth  year  of  which  we 
find  that  a  new  afTeffment  of  Arms  was  made 
npoi"!   the   People   according   to   their  PoflTef- 
lions  ;  that,  which  had  been  made  fo  long  ago 
as  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the  Firft,  remained 
ftill  in  force ;  the  proportions  of  it  were,  how- 
CTcr,  become  very  unequal,  as  Property  had 
lince  that  time  very  much  increafed  in  value, 
and  pafled  through  various  alterations.     This 
laft  Aircflment  purfucd  the  fame  plan  as  the 
former,  and  aflefled  not   only  the  PoflefTors 
of  Lands,  but  alfo  of  Goods,  and  went  fo  low, 
that  he,  whole  wealth  exceeded  not  the  va- 
lue  of  Ten    Pounds  in    Chattels,   was   com- 
prehended in   it ;  but  this  Statute,  by  reafon 
of  the   too   gi'eat   proportions    which   it   im- 
pofed,  lafred   not  long;  for,  in  the  firft  year 
of  James  the  Firft>  it  was  repealed  ;  and,  by 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame   King,  the  thir- 
teenth  of  Edward  the   p'irft   was  alfo  taken 
away. 

So  thiit  this  Species  of  a  Militia  feems  by 

thele    repeals    to    have    been    wholly    extin- 

g^ilhed ;    and  though  that   great    obligation 

(which    ever/    member    of   fociety  rauft    al- 
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wkys  be  unck^r,  and  which  \va?  one  of  the  firft 
principles  of  our  Conltitution),  of  being  obhgcd 
to  defend  tlie  Community,  whenever  it  was 
attacked,  could  not  but  fiill  fubfift ;  yet  as  no 
politivc  Law  was  left  to  direet  the  fubjedl  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  give  his  afliflance  ;  the 
whole  remained  in  coufafion  and  uncertainty, 
and  from  hence  in  part  arole  that  variety  of 
opinion?  on  this  head,  and  thofe  unhappy- 
Contentions,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fuc- 
cecding  Rciirn. 

When,  hpwever^  I  look  back  upon  the 
fhort  account  I  have  been  able  to  colle*5l  of 
thofe  kinds  of  MiUtia,  that  have  been 
eftablifhcd  in  this  country,  I  cannot  help 
at  the  fUme  time  but  acknowledge,  that 
fome^.  of  tlic  worlt  of  our  King's  did  but 
veyy  imperfectly  conform  to  the  rules  that 
^'ere  prefcribed  to  them  in  this  refpedl ; 
and  I  am  confcLous,  that  fome  Writs  or 
CommiHions  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  to 
prove  that  they  fomctimes  exercifcd  an  ab- 
folute  power  over  the  Militia;  but  thefe,  if 
they  are  not  founded  on  fome  law,  fhew 
only  what  they  did,  not  what  they  ought  to 
have  done  ;  and  are  proofs  not  of  a  Right,  but 
a  Ufurpation.  Our  Conftitution  was  always 
free,   but  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  not 

always 
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always  fufficlcntly  circumfcribcd ;  Parliaments 
did  not  always  fpeak  in  lb  loud  a  tone  as 
at  prcfcnt,  and  Kin^^s  would  Ibmetiracs  fpeak 
in  a  louder ;  and  in  tlie  intervals  of  the 
former  they  w^ould  order  out  illegal  Writs, 
which  can  be  confidcred  only  as  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Crown  ;  and  that  ought  not, 
I  am  fure,  to  he  judge  in  its  own  con- 
cern ;  and  as  no  Statute  can  be  found  on 
which  tliefe  writs  can  be  citablifhed,  wc 
may  fairly  conclude  with  the  honeft  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
"  that  all  Inch  are  null  for  ever  as  made 
againft  Law,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  example  in  time  to  come  ;"  the  frequent 
tranfgreflions  of  Kings  againit  thefe  Militia 
Laws,  obliged  our  Anceftors,  as  we  have 
fliewn,  lb  frequently  to  re-enadt  them;  this, 
however,  does,  not  impair  their  credit. — The 
force  of  Magna  Chaila  is  by  no  means  di- 
miniflied,  though  repeated  Ufurpations  obliged 
the  People  to  infift  more  than  thirty  times  on 
its  confirmation. 

From  what  has  been  faid  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, I  hope,  to  conclude, — that  the  Con- 
Hitutional  Defence  of  this  nation  has  always 
confiftcd  of  its  own  Natives,  drawn  into  the 
field,  cither  as   their  Tenures    obliged  them, 

or 
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or  as  the  Parliament  dire61cd  ; — and  that  tlia 
people  were  formerly  by  law  obliged  to  bci 
armed,  fo  far  were  they  from  having  their 
Arms  by  Law  taken  from  them — that  the 
Fcodal  Militia  was  properly  the  Army  of 
the  King,  the  National  Militia  was  tlie  Army 
pf  the  Kingdom ;  over  the  iirft  the  power  of 
the  Crown  was  conliderablc ;  over  the  latter 
it  had  originally  and  abfolntely  no  power,  but 
fuch  only  as  the  Parliament  was  pleated  to 
allow  it ;  who,  in  the  cafe  of  calling  that  Mi- 
litia into  fer^ice,  were  always  judges  of  tlic 
occation ; — and  laltly,  that  the  National  Mi- 
litia met  with  encouragement  or  not,  as  the 
reigning  raonarcli  was  well  or  ill-intentioned 
towards  his  People :  the  firft  and  third  Ed- 
zvards,  (Princes  whofe  memories  will  ever  be 
revered,  the  one  a§  the  Jufiman  of  this  Coun- 
try, tlie  other  as  its  moft  accomplilhed  War- 
rior) always  favoured  and  encouraged  it ; 
while  Edvjard  the  Second  and  Richard  the 
Second  (thofe  rivals  in  brutal  lulls,  folly, 
and  oppreilion,)  ufurped  upon  the  Rights 
of  this  body,  and  rendered  ineffeftual  thole 
good  Statutes,  which  were  palled  for  its  prc- 
fci'vation. 

Permit   mc  aho   here    to   make  one  farther 
4^bfcr\iition  on  the  C4rc   oiu"   Ancellors   took 

to 
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to  keep  this  cauqtr}^  in  a  ftate  of  defence? 
various  Statutes  were  palfed  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  Horfes,  others  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed,  and  to  oblige  per- 
sons of  property  to  keep  always  a  certain 
number  by  them; — the  priee  alfo  of  bowsj 
was  determinaiely  fixed  by  Law ;  the  Makers 
of  them  were  obhged  to  have  never  lefs 
than  fifty  made  ready  in  their  fhops ;  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  v/ere  formed  were 
appointed  by  Parliament  as  a  fort  of  Toll, 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  whicji  no  Tun 
of  Merchandife  could  from  fpmo  countries 
be  imported  into  this  Kingdom ;  and  a5 
much  as  our  Progenitors  are  famed  for 
fbmetimes  indulging  their  genius,  a  Butt  of 
Mahnfsy  could  not  find  its  way  into  their 
cellars,  without  a  fheaf  of  arrows  for  its  pafl- 
port. 

I  pafs  now  from  tlic  hifiorv  of  ancient 
Militias,  to  give  foinc  accounl  of  that  which 
was  eftablifhed  in  their  ftcad  at, the  R^ftq-: 
ration ;  the  Favourers  of  tlic  undue  Prero^ 
gaiive  of  the  Cmwyi  in  this  rcfpect.  Fay  great 
iircfs  on  the  Preamble  of  the  Militia  Ac^ 
palled  at  that  time,  which  ftys,  '■'  that  the 
"  power  of  the  Militia  is  folely  and  abfolutely 
*•"  in    the   King,    and  that   neither   Houfc  of 

"'  Parlia- 
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"  Parliament  can  or  oufiht  to  pretend  to  ihe 
'.*  Ibmc,  or  can  lawrully  wase  any  war  ciihcr 
"  ofTenlivc  or  dcfcnlive  agalnlt  tlic  Crown  ;** 
—and  to  give  the  greater  wciglit  to  this  ar- 
gument, much  has  been  faid  of  the  wildom 
of  that  Parhament  which  cnacied  it,  and  of 
the  great  chara(?ters  of  the  Earls  of  Clarcmion 
and  Southampton, \N\\o\m<\i\\^n  the  principal  di- 
rection of  affairs  : — It  will  be  neccfiary  there- 
fore to  confider  the  temper  both  of  thi^ 
Parliament,  and  of  the  peribus  who  bore 
the  greatcll  fwiiy  in  it^  that  we  may  know-, 
how  far  \vc  ought  to  rely  on  tiicir  opi- 
nions. 

This  Parliament,  (to  which  the  difgrace- 
ful  name  of  Pcnlionary  was  given)  met  firil 
in  the  year  1661,  S.nd  falfcly  impiUing  to 
the  principle  of  reliftauce  the  preceding  con- 
fulions,  which  were  chiefly  owing  to  tlio 
imrcafonable  paflions  and  immours  of  fomc- 
of  thofe  ^\■ho  refiited,  run  violently  into 
the  contrary  extrcm<' ;  and  by  their  Laws, 
did  not  leave  the  People  a  polhbility  of 
withflanding  any  arbitrary  Encroachments 
againfl  their  Privileges,  whenever  they  fliould 
liave  caufe  to  do  it.  I  need  not  enter  into 
A  long  deduction  of  facts  to-  prove  this : — > 
51  belidci 
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tefides  the  above  recited  Preamble,  (he 
Oaths  and  Tefts  which  were  then  ena6lcd, 
are  luffirient  teHimonies  of  it;  and  Algernost 
Sidney  allows  the  cc.ndu6l  of  this  Parliament 
to  be  an  unhappy  proof,  that  bodies  of  this 
fort  muy  ibmetimes  <!;i*r;  and  even  at' the  time 
it  fat,  feme  were  bold  enough  to '  declare,^ 
"that  no  Convejancer  could  in  more  com«. 
"  pendious  Tenns  have  drawn  a  diifettlement 
*'  of  the  whole  Birthright  of  England."'  -noi 
In  the  'Ifirft-  SefTionef  this^iParliament  thii 
Militia  Bill^paffed  ;  Ut  was  not,  however/ 
without  cippofition,  8:^  too  much  favouring 
the  principle  of  Non-rcliftance ;  Mr.  Finch, 
the  Attorney-General,'  •  'chk%-  promoted  it ; 
it  dofes  not  appear,  that '  Lord  Clarendon  iddk 
any  particular  part  in  it ;  neither  ought  the 
fentiments  of  a  man,  who  had  a6led  through 
the  whole  civil  wars  as  a  partifan  on  the 
lidc  of  two  encroaching  monarcha,  to  be 
much  regarded  in  a  quellion  of  prerogative; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  Lord  Southampton 
obje6led  to  fome  parts  of  this  Bill  ;  this  was 
one  of  thofe  things,  in  which  he  checked 
the  over-hally  zeal  of  that  froward  Alfem- 
bly,  and  fhewed  he  could  be  a  good  fervant 
of  the  Crown  ■  without  betraying  the  Rights 

of 
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jt)F  the  People;  he  moved  himfelf  ^for  ati 
amendment  in  the  Mihtia  Oath  (which 
contains  the  ver}'  fame  fertfe  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  Preamble  expreffed  in  terras 
perhaps  lefs  exceptionable)  as  too  much 
encouraging  Arbitrary  Pretenfions  in  the 
Gro\Vn ;  and  though  Lord  Angle  fey  and  a 
majority  oppofcd  this  amendment ;  yet  it 
fcrves  to  fliew,  what  opinion  this  noble  Pa- 
triot entertained  of  that  Tell,  and  implies  alfo 
what  he  thought  of  the  Preamble  ;  and  even 
they  wlio  fpoke  againft  tliis  alteration  of  the 
Oath,  did  not  prelume  to  argue  againft  the 
Principle  upon  which  it  was  propofed;  but 
urged,  tliat  the  Nation  would  ncceffarily  un- 
derfland  the  Oath  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
Amendment,  though  the  words  remained  un- 
altered. 

Many    years     did    not     pafs    before     this 

Houfe  of  Lords,  who  had  thus  rejected    the 

opinion  of  their  illuftrious  Member,   feemed 

to  repent  of  their  awn  A61,  and  paifcd  another. 

.Militia   Bill   (wliicii   went   alfo    through    the 

Lower    Houfc)     founded    on    very    different 

principles,    and    placing  the  command   tlicfc- 

»of  not    in   the   fame  '  hands   as  the    former, 

wherein '.  they  had  paid   fo  lilllc   attention  to 

«'».i  Ji  2,  the 
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the  pnVop;ativc  of  the  Grown  in  this  refpccli 
that  Charles  tlic  Second  rcfufcd  to  pafs  it, 
*'  l>ocauic  (as  he  himfclf  cxpreficd  it)  htf 
"  fhould  thereby  be  deprived  of  a  power, 
**  which  he  would  never  confent  to. part  with, 
'•  cviii  for  half  an  hour." 

We  have  already  obfervcd  that  the  Affair 
of  the  Militia  was  very  much  neglcdlcd 
at  the  Revolution,  and  have  fhewn  the  rea- 
fons  of  it :  the  iini\'crfal  condu6t  however  of 
the  nation  upon  that  event,  fhcws  clearly* 
that  it  was  their  opinion,  that  the  power  of 
mining  the  People  was  not  fa  entirely  in  tlic 
Crown,  but  that  the)  might,  as  the  laft  re- 
fcfurce,  take  up  even  "6ffenlive  Arms  againfl 
3t ;  and  we  are  not  indeed  wholly  without 
a  fort  of  parliamentary  Dcciiion  in  this  par- 
ticular; for  by  the  firil  of  fVillram  and  Mmy 
the  Cath  which  declares  it  "  to  be  illegal 
**  to  take  up  arms  againfl  any  one  commit- 
*'^  lioned  by  tlie  King/'  vvas  repealed  as  un- 
conltittiiional ;  and  as  this  Oath  contains  the 
farnc  ll-nfe  us  the  latter  part  of  the  Prcambldj 
and  as  tlie  former  part  of  this  laft  tends  in 
the  event  to  render  any  reliftance  to  th^ 
molt  arbitrar)-  oppreflions  impracticable,  i 
fhall  leave  it  to  the  impartial  to  deternatinc^ 

bow 
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lio\v  far  the  credit  of  the  whole  ought  to  be 
aiFc(5lcd   by   this   repeal. — The  lafl    time  the 
iieceffity  of  a  new  Militia  law  was  confidered 
by  the    public  was  juft   after  the   treaty    ot* 
Ryfzvkk  ;  when  a  long  foreign  war  being  end- 
ed, and  the   nation  reftored   to  pcace>  it  was 
thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  plan  fuch  a 
Icheme,  and  it  was  moll  ardently  wifhed  for 
by   all,   who    were    of  a   true    conftitutional 
fpirit ;  but  the   Court,  who  then  forefaw   that 
a   ncccfiity  would    from   thence  arife   of  dil- 
banding  a   greater  part  of  the  fianding  army 
than  was  agreeable  to  it,   prevented  this  wife 
f.icllgn  from  taking  efle6l ;  it  appears,  however, 
by  fomc  excellent  trails   upon  this   qucfiion^ 
publifhcd  at   tiiul  time,   that  it    was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Patriots  of  that  Age,  that  the  folc 
power  granted  to  the  Crown  over  the  Militia 
by  the  12th  o^  Charles  \hc  Second,  was  contrary 
to   thfc    iirft    Principles  of   our    Conftitution, 
and  ought  in  a  new  Bill  to  be  veftcd  in  other 
hands. 

Lay,    tlicrcforc,    all   thcfc    arguments    to- 
gether— The    Hiflory   of  ancient  Mihtia?^; — 
Ihe   declaration   of    fcveral   Parliaments    be-, 
ibre  the  Reftoration — The  peculiar   conjunc- 
tiire  in  which  the   Preamble   of  tliis  Militia 

A<::t 
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A61  was  formed — The  temper  of  the  Allertl- 
bly  which  cna6lcd  it — The  opinion  of  the 
"Earl  of  Southampton^  which  has  been  mofl  rc-^ 
lied  on,  though  not  truly  reprefented  in  this 
point — And,  lafl  of  all,  what  can  be  col- 
lected of  the  fentiments  of  fubfequent  Par-' 
liaments  and  wiie  men  lince  that  period — - 
And  then  judge,  whether  all  thefe  Ought  not 
to  outweigh  tlie  fole  Preamble  of  an  A(^ 
pafled  in  a  Parliament,  which  for  its  iervilc 
compliances  with  the  Crown  has  been  lliled 
the  Penfionary,  and  whether  on  fuch  a  foun- 
dation alone  the  Legiflature  of  this  King- 
dom ought  to  be  deprived  of  a  power,  which 
cannot  be  lodged  in  other  hands  with  any 
permanent  fecurity  to  the  Conftitution  ? 

Rcafon,  indeed,  might  aloiic  convince  us 
of  the  expediency  of  what  I  defend ;  for  as 
the  pertcftion  of  every  well-conflitutcd  So- 
ciety conlilis  in  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Legiflativc  Body,  it  is  cafy  to 
conje6lure,  that  fuch  a  Body  could  not  be 
free,  and  could  not  be  abfolute  matters  of 
their  own  determinations,  who  fhould  tranS*- 
fer  the  Power  of  the  Sword  out  of  their  own 
hands  into  thofe^  of  any  other,  whofe  temper 
would  indeed  be 'loo  mild  to  opprefs  thctn, 
•-•^  but 
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litit   on  vvhofc  Mercy  tliey  mull  depend  fc^ 
protection. 

One  farther  confidcration  has  been  urged 
on  this  occalion,  which  can  never,  however, 
with  propriety  he  mentioned  where  the 
power  of  the  Crown  is  debated,  and  that  is, 

the     CHARACTER      OP      THE      EXCELLENT     PER- 
SON   who    wears    it ;  —  the    love   of    fuch    a 
Monarch    might   induce   a   Loyal    People  to 
refign  their  jRights,  if.  he  had  not  too  much 
virtue    to     accept    them;     not    a    wifli    for 
power  has  appeared  in  any  one  a6lion  of  his 
Reign ;    his    fubjecls  could  not  defire  to  be 
more    free    than  he  would    have  them;     he 
has    fhewn    himfclf   fully    fatisfied  with    the 
lawful  Authority   of    a    Britifli    King,  whofe 
peculiar   happinefs  it  is,    that,    to   do   good^ 
his  power  is  without  bounds  ;^^to  do  wrong, 
he  has  conftitutionally  no  power ;  fo  that  in 
a  political  fenfe  he  may  truly  be  faid,  to  be 
blefled  with   the  knowledge  of  Good,  with- 
out being  curft  with  that  of  Evil ;  whoever^ 
therefore,   would   put  him  in  a   capacity    of 
knowing  the   latter,  i«  fo  far  from  being   a 
friend    to   his   Prince,    that    he  is    his    great 
Enemy   and   Seducer;    one  who  would  drive 
\\\m   from    his   ftate  of  innocence    and  per- 

fcdtiou. 
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fc(^Ion,  and  rob  the  Crawn  of  its  mof^diT* 
tinguiihing  Prerogative  ;  wliich  makes  it  more 
fccure  and  glorious  to  him  that  wears  it  than 
that  of  any  abfolute  monarchy  ran  be. 

The  fecond  objedion  that  lias  brcn  made 
to  the  propoied  fcheme  was,  *'  that  it  would 
"  alter  the  difpolitions  of  the  people  of  this 
<•  Country  —  check  the  vein  and  inclina- 
*•  tion  they  Ihew  at  prcfent  towards  com- 
^'^  merce  and  manufactures — and  convert  a 
"  rich  and  peaceable  nation  into  a  militar}'^^ 
*'  and  perhaps  feditious  people;" — I  fhall 
consider  what  opinion  former  precedents  and 
reafon  would  inftrui'^l  us  to  cntertaii^  on  this 
point. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  conftrtution 
of  every  abfolute  monarchy  that  prevents 
its  making  any  very  confiderabie  progrefs 
in  Trade;  in  fuch  States  the  enjoyment  of 
property  is  too  precarious;  but  I  think  it 
undeniable,  that  the  Commerce  of  Spain 
and  France  arrived  at  the  grcateft  height^ 
of  which  the  nature  of  fuch  fiiovernraenls 
is  capabk,  at  the  farae  time  that  the  dif- 
politions of  their  people  were  moll  turned 
*o  war ;  and  that  the  military  and  commer- 
cial  glories   of  each   Nation   were   nearly-  ati 
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their  teeridiaii  together: — wlien  Spain  pro- 
duced the  bcft  foldiers  in  Europe,  and  her  aim 
was  Univcrfal  Empire,  her  commerce  was 
ahb  extenlive  ;  tlic  lame  ipirit  made  her  both 
brave  and  induftrious,  gave  Courage  to  her 
ArmieSj  and  Life  to  her  Manufactures,  ex- 
tended her  dominions  on  the  European 
Continent;,  and  Ibnt  her  to  unknown  cUmes 
in  learch  of  new  wealth  and  new  pofleffions ; 
— but  when  the  glory  of  hot  aims  was  ex- 
tinguifhed,  her  Commerce  alfo  decayed,  and 
Ihe  became  at  once  both  lazy  and  unwar- 
like ;  from  the  time  of  the  Pp-encan  Treaty, 
France  gained  the  afcendant  in  power,  and 
at  the  fame  time  received,  as  it  were,  from 
her  rival  an  inclination  towards  trade;  the 
chief  paflion  of  her  Natives  fecmed  then 
to  be  martial  glor)-,  and  her  armies  were 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Nation ;  and  j-et,  during  this  conjun6^.ure, 
fo;*  the  fpace  of  about  forty  'years,  Ihc 
miide  her  largcft  advances  in  Trade.— -I 
cater  not  ilito  the  reafons  of  this  at  pre- 
fent;;  the  fac^t  alone  is  fufhcient  to  prove, 
t)iM^>  ia  military  fpirit  and  a  commercial 
dlfpofi1io$i  have  fqmetiraes  met  ia  the  fame 
J'eople. 
•y/^prir^    .  F  But 
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But,  if  \\c  call  our  eyes  on  the  annals  of 
Free  States,  which  are  more  properly  the 
nuricrics  of  Commerce ;  we  fhall  find  the 
aibovc  truth  illullratcd  in  a  ftronger  manner ; 
no  Country  ever  made  in  a  few  years  fo 
great  a  progrcls  in  Trade  as  the  United 
Provinces ;  their  fliipping  was  at  one  time 
computed  to  be  more  than  what  belonged 
to  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  together  ;  and 
yet  their  Wealth  and  Commerce  increafcd 
in  this  prodigious  manner,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  of  fifty  years  continuance 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  country ;  while 
nioft  of  their  tradinjg  towns  were  Fortreflcs, 
^farrilbned  by  Burghers,  and  while  the  natives 
of  this  Republic,  from  eighteen  years  of  age- 
t'jr  fixty,  were  obliged  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
to  be  armed  and  trained ;  but  lince  this  firft 
tii>ablif}ifcd  Militia  has  been  negledled ;  fincc 
they  trufted  their  defence  to  Foreign  Mercena- 
ries ?  and  lince  of  late  they  have  hardly  been 
defended  at  all ;  their  Commerce  has  been  gra- 
dually on  tlic  dcchne.  Sir  William  Temple  ob- 
lerves,  that  in  his  time  it  was  pall  its  meridian  i 
and  tome  approaching  period  perhaps  may  Ihcir 
bath  this  and  their  power  fetting  togctl^er. 

Wliqever 
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Whoever  alfo  has  but  curforily  perufcd  tlio 
Hillory  of  our  own  Country  mult  ha-\'c  ob- 
fcrved,  thai  thole  reigns,  in  which  the  martial 
Ipirit    of     our    People    has    molt    appeared, 
have  been   no   lets    diftinguifhed   by  the  ad- 
vances, that  were  then  made  in  Commerce  ;— ^ 
I  fhall  inftance  only  in  the  reign  oi  Edwurd  the 
the  Third,   when   Scotland,  Fhiiiie,    and  Spain, 
felt  the  fuccclsful  efforts  of  our  Arms ;  when 
the   National   Militia    was    in    vogue,    often 
trained,    and    frequently   called   into   fciTice; 
when  the  Legiflature    thought   it   .-ni    objc6l 
Worthy    their    attention,    and   palVed   leveral 
laws  in   its  favour,.— -and   \yhat  part   of   car 
annals  can   produce    more    good  Statutes   in 
fupport  of  trade  ?     Or,  did  Commerce  at  any 
time  take  larger  Itrides  towards  perfe«51ion  ? — 
This  cannot  be   better  proved,    than  by   ob- 
ferving,  that  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this 
King,    our   Exports  were  to  our  Imports,  as 
more   than   Seven  to   One  ;    this  was  a  lur- 
prifing  Balance  of  Trade  \\\  o\\v  favour  ;  and 
fliews  that   our   ManufacStures  muft   ^t    that 
^ime    have  been    in   a   flourifhing    condition, 
that  our  people  were  by  no  means  idle,  and 
that  their  Military   Accompliflmients,    which 
Ihcy   were  ready  at  all  time?  to  exert  in  the 
Y  2,  ferv'ice 
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fcrvicc  of  the  pul^lic,  proved  no  obilru<Mon  tq 
the  attention  they  otherwife  paid  to  their  do-r 
meflic  occupations. 

But  we  need  not  enter  into  a  long  deduc- 
tion of  hiftorical  fa6ls  to  prove  tliis ;  lince 
Reafon,  a  better  guide,  will  teach  us,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  Military  ilrength  in  a  na- 
tion is  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  well  for  the 
Encouragement  as  thp  Prefcrvation  of  Trade. 
Commerce  loves  fecurity,  not  fuch  a^  can 
arife  from  the  prote6lion  of  anpther,  but  fuch 
as  places  the  power  in  her  own  hands ;  and 

on  which  fhe  can  fully   depend, —No  one 

will  labour  to   "  have,"    if  he  is  not  certain 

he  fhall  b^  able  to  "  hold," A  precarious 

pofTeffion  would  be  but  a  bad  encouragement 
to  dangerous  voyages  and  painful  occupations  ; 
and  no  Merchant  will  with  zeal  and  pleafurp 
apply  himfelf  to  Trade,  unlefs  he  has  a  good 
opinion  of  the  wifdom  and  condu6l  of  the 
ftate,  that  is  to  fecure  his  acquifitions ;  — 
that  it  is  eflablifhed  on  foundations  Ayhich 
cannot  ealily  be  fhakcn,  nor  confequently 
in  danger  of  any  fuddcn  Revolution ;  and 
as  he  requires  good  Laws  to  proteclrl  hijn 
from    domcflic    oppreffions.    fo    mufl   he  no 

ielii 
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|cfs  have  a  well-conflitutcd  internal  force  to 
fccure  him  from  foreign  iiivalions. 

Bclides,  \ye  may  allp.w  feme  degree  of 
rcafonable  anibition  to  every  honcft  Trader; 
which  ilimulates  him  in  his  pr<)felIiQnj  by 
the  hopes  he  entertains  of  being  quahiied^ 
by  means  of  his  acquifitions,  to  bear  a  fharc 
pne  tinic  or  other  in  the  government  of  his 
Country ;  bfut  if  fuch  a  State  is  dcfpicablc 
abroad,  and  dcfencclefs  at  liome,  how  much 
muft  this  laudable  fting  and  encouragement 
be  diminifhed,  when  tlie  Government,  by 
its  ill  conduct,  is  gpt  below  liis  ambition, 
and  when,  lon^  before  the  happy  period  of 
|iis  pre-eminence  can  arrive,  his  Country 
and  his  p\Yn  polTeffions  may  have  perifhed 
{ogether  ? 

And  if  an  internal  Force  was  ever  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  Trade,  it  is  now 
^nore  particularly  fo,  when  our  numerous 
and  dillant  Colonics  demand  the  protection 
of  our  Navies — when  our  Commerce  is  vuU 
nerable  in  more  parts  than  it  was  formerly, 
and  our  Fleets  muft  leave  the  head  of  our 
dominion,  whofe  defence  was  once  their 
pnly  occupation,  to  repel  every  attack  that 
piay    be    made    on     the     exterior    parts    of 

it; 
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it  ;•— thejr  can  no  longer  parade  it  in  our 
channel  alone ;  the  molt  diftant  coalls  of 
the  '  world  demand  their  fenace ;  and  ex- 
perience convinces "  us  of  the  nccelBty  of 
this  dilemma,  either  that  we  mull  ellablifli 
an  internal  Conftitutional  Force  for  the  De- 
fence of  our  own  Countr)^^  and  lend  fortl^ 
our  Fleets  for  the  Prote6lion  of  our  Colonies, 
or  keep  our  Navy  at  home  for  the  pi^eiervation 
of  the  former,  and  leave  the  latter  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  iirlt  enemy  that  fhall  feize  upon 
them. 

Allow,    however,    for  once,  the  obje6lion 

its   full   force, *'   that  inch  an  inftitutiop 

"  would    check    the    commercial    difpolitioti 

"  of  our  people." —But  woui<^  it  in   fuch 

a  cafe  be  wife  to  rifk  the  enjoyment  of  a 
iiifficiency  with  fafety,  for  the  fake  of  fome 
trifling  acquiliticn  ?  Shall  we  give  iip  our  fe- 
curity,  which  was  the  principal  motive  of 
.our  entering  into  fociety,  for  the  intereft  of 
our  Commerce,  which  is  only  the  embellilh- 
ment  of  it?  Was  not  ihe  deiign  of  Riches 
and  Trade,  to  enable  a  community  the  "bet- 
ter to  preferve  its  independence  r  And  Ihall 
we,  therefore,  cultivate  the  means  to  that 
"extravagant   degree,   as  abfolutely  to   deftroy. 

3  t^^<i 
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tlie  end,  for  which  they  were;  clkblifhcd^ 
if  we  leave  our  Country  defcncelefs,  the 
more  rich  it  grows,  it  becomes  the  more 
defireable  moriel,  and  tempts,  as  it  werCj 
its  enemies  to  deftroy  it  ;  Hufbandmen  and 
Artificers  muft  turn  Soldiers,  when  the 
conteft  is,  who  fhall  have  the  land  and 
merchandifc  ;  and  though  Phto  and  AriJ^ 
totle  have  jullly  blamed  Lycurgus  for  hav- 
ing inftilled  too  martial  a  Ipirit  into  the. 
Laws  of  his  Republic  ;  yet  they  would 
certainly  have  pafled  no  lefs  a  cenfure  on 
that  Lawgiver,  who  fhould  frame  the 
wifell  inltitutions  to  make  a  People  free 
and  wealthy,  without  eftablifhing  a  proper 
force  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  Enjoyments. 

But  this  objection  farther  urges,  '^  that,  •■ 
*'  if  fux:h  an  Inftitution  was  necelfary  againft 
**  foreign  Invafions ;  yet  by  arming  the  Peo« 
"  pie,  they  will  be  made  feditious,  and 
"  of  coiirfe  become  dangerous  to  the  inter- 
*'  nal  frame  of  the  Government." — I  fee 
plainly  from  whence  this  apprchenfion  firft 
arofe ; — Perfbns,  who  perafe  the  hillorj- 
of  this  Country,  but  who  from  an  igno- 
rance of  its  Laws  enter  not  fufficicntly  into 
the  fpirit   of  its   Inftitutions,    have  built  this 

objedion 
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tobj€6lion  on  the  civil  diflbnlions  which  the 
Barons  were  once  able  to  raife  by  means  of 
the  Feodal  MiUtia ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  People  were  not  as  principals  concerned 
in  thole  Wars  :  not  they,  but  the  Barons 
were  feditious  ;  they  fought  indeed  for  their 
refpedlive  Lords  whenever  they  called  upon 
them ;  but  it  was  not  from  any  fpirit  of 
Kebellion:  it  \vi\6,  becaufe  the  Law  of  Te- 
nures commanded,  and  the  neceflity  of 
fubfiltence  obliged  them ;  they  were  fome- 
times  indeed  in  a  mofl  unhappy  Dilemma, 
when  the  Law  of  the  Crown  called  them 
one  way,  and  the  obligation  of  their  Fees 
another ;  tliis  inconvenience,  howevery  ought 
not  to  be  confidcred  as  the  ill  effed:  of  a 
^ilitia  ;  but  becaufe  the  command  of  it 
was  lodged  in  improper  hands  :  this  I  allow 
to  be  a  point  of  moil  ferious  conlcquence.— 
As  fuch,  I  have  treated  it  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Difcourfe, — in  the  propofed  Plan 
the  command  is  given  to  thofe,  who  can 
never  ufe  it  to  the  deftru^tion  of  their 
Country'  ;  over  this  Militia  na  undue  or 
dangerous  influence  can  ever  be  gained  ;  the 
parts,  of  which  it  confifts,  will  be  perpetu- 
ally changing ;   it  is  abfurd  therefore  to  argue 

again(t 
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3galnfl  a  thing  in  general,  becaufe  a  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  it  has,  through  9,  defeat  iii 
the  inftitutioR,  been  converted  to  illegal  piu:- 
pofcs  ;  the  mdft  lacred  things  have  fome- 
times  been  abufcd  1  and  it  \vould  be  cbildiHi 
to  impute  to  any  inftrument  the  ill  efFccls 
that  may  be  "produced  by  it,  when  a  madman 
has  got  it  into  his  pofleffioui 
.  Look  through  the  Annals  of  the  World, 
and  fee  if  any  one  inftance  of  a  Militia  can 
be  produced,  that  was  fcditious  of  itfelf,  or 
of  a  People,  who,  when  the  fword  was  put 
into  their  hands,  converted  it  to  their  owrt 
deftruftion. -^  Free  States  have  ahnoft  al- 
wap  been  fubjedl  to  commotions,  and  the 
fame  have  generally  been  defended  by  a 
Militia  ;  but  that  tlic  Military  Eftablifli- 
mcnts  of  fuch  a  People  were  the  caufe  of 
their  gommotions  cdn  never  be  proved  ; — • 
the  R(5public  of  Carthage  is  a  fmgalar  in- 
ftance of  a  free  people,  that  owed  their  de- 
fence to  mercenary  foldicfs  ;  and  yet  flic 
was  neverthclcfs  fertile  in  diffcnlions  ; — and 
though  Rome  had  as  many  Soldiers  as  Citi- 
zens, though  her  Senators  and  Plebeians 
had  frequent  contefts  for  power,  where  the 
Balance  was'  unequally  adjuftcd,  yet  hct 
G     '  People, 
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Peof^e^  wiicn  la  the  grcatcii  hiry,  and  wlietl 
diiven;  lay  iiijulHcc  alniofL  to  dcfpair,  never 
once  had.  rcooJuffe  to  arms ;  they  urged  theiir 
claims  by  fiipplicatiohs  and  feeeffions  ;  and 
tJlough  dilciplined  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
fcike  up  arms  in  the  defence  of-  tlieir  Goun^ 
try,  tliey.  never  lifted  up  a  hand  againft  it  ; 
for  feveral  centuries  not  a  life  was  loft 
4midff  all  their  Contentions ;  and  it  was  not 
mitil  the  nature  of  their  armies  was  chang- 
ed, until  their  legions  received  pay,  were 
tranfportcd  into  diftant  Provinces,  and  never 
fuiFered,  to  return  to  their  domeftic  Occu- 
pations;  in  a  word,  not  initil  the  honcft 
MiJitia-Men  of  Rome  were  changed  into 
Standing  Forces,  that  their  conteils  blazed 
out  into  civil  wars  deftru61ive  to  the  Common- 
wealth, 

The  Mifcrics  and  Oppreflions,  wliich 
fome  States  have  fuiFered  frorn  the  com- 
mon fort  of  armies,  have  made  many  ab- 
furdly  apprchenlive,  that  a  Firclocfc  or  a 
red  Coat  muft  neceflarily  alter  the  dilpo- 
lition  of  the  perfons  who  have  them  ;  they 
do. not  obfervc,  that  thefe  evils  have  arifer^ 
from  fuch  only,  who  have  made  war  their 
profcffion  ;  it  is  tlie  idle  and  dilTolutc  man-* 

ner 
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ncF  of  living,  that  alone  debauciies  the  Sol- 
dier's inclination,  when  without  home,  with- 
out   induftiy,    and    without    occupation    he 
mufl  fublift   eitlicr   by  pay   or  by   plunder  ; 
Armies     compofcd    of    fuch    as    thele    have 
fometjmes  enflaved  a  Nation  under  pretence 
of    doing    themfclvcs    juflicc  ;    our    Hillory 
furnifhes  a  remarkable  inllance  of  this  kind, 
whicli  fhews  clearly  w  hat  it  is  that  converts 
a  Soldier  into  a  Rebel,   and  makes  him  dan- 
gerous to  his  Country.     As  gallant  an  army 
as    this  Nation  ever  faw,   and  which  at  the 
fame  time  was  particularly   Hilcd  the  Modejl 
and  Self-denying,    confilted   of  the   Youths  of 
London,    who,    though   unufed    to   arms   and 
drawn   in   ha  fie  out   of    Town,    gave  lignal 
proof  of  Courage   through   the   whole    Civil 
Wars,    and   at   la  ft   defeated   the   Royal  Ar- 
my by  one  decifive  blow  at   Nafel?y :  If  this 
Army    of   the    Parliament,     after    they    had 
done    the     bufinefs    for     which    they     were 
called    out,     had    been    fent    back    to    their 
Tra.dc8,,    and   had  only   been    made   ufe    of, 
as,    there     was     occafion     for     them,      ihcy 
would   then    ha\e   been    in   the    nature   of   a 
Militiaj    and    there    would    have    been     no 
G  i  danger 
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danger  to  have  apprehended  from  them-^ 
but  by  keeping  tliem  for  feveral  years  000- 
^antly  in  the  field,  after  the  war  was  overj 
by  training  them  to  idlenefs,  and  making 
them  for^^ct  their  Trades,  and  depriving 
them  of  the  common  methods  of  fubfif^ 
tence,  they  were  made  not  at  all  the  bet, 
ter  Soldiers,  but  became  the  worfe  Citir 
zens  ;  their  difpolitions  were  totally  per- 
verted; their  modefty  changed  to  prefump- 
tion  ;  they  grew  imperious  and  feditiotis ; 
they  refufed  to  go  to  Ireland^  though  they 
were  commanded ;  neither  would  they  be 
diibanded,  though  the  Parliament  had  no 
^ther  occafion  for  their  fervice,— they  petiti- 
cfted  r—  they  remonitrated  —  they  rebelled 
—and  at  length  deftroyed  the  Authority  ojf 
that  Parliament  which  at  firil  called  them 
forth,  and  had  performed  fuch  wonders  by 
their  ailillaince. 

I  fhall  here,  therefore,  reft  this  point,  and 
will  only  obferve,  that  whatever  force  there 
is  in  this  laft  ObjeAion,  it  muft  hold  uni- 
verfally  againft  every  fpecies  of  Militia  i  for 
if  the  people  by  being  armed  will  be  made 
idie    and    feditious    (and    \yithout    arming 
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them  to  fome  degi-ee,  no  Militia,  I  am 
fure,  can  be  eftablifhcd)  it  will  be  a  reafon 
againft  every  other  Plan  that  fhall  be  of- 
fered ;  and  they  who  urge  it,  miift  be  againfi 
the  principle  of  a  Militia  itfelf,  or  they 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  force  of  their 
own  arguments  ;  and  when  they  accii fo 
tliofe  as  guilty  of  calumny,  who  on  thi$ 
account  affert,  that  they  are  againlt  that 
Conftitutional  Principle,^  the)'  flioiild  consider 
whetlicr  they  are  not  themfclvcs  in  fact 
the  calumniators,  and  whether  their  own 
words  do  not  convi^l  them  of  the  reproaclij 
which  they  fo  much  clrcad  from  the  tongues  of 
others. 

The  next  Obje6lion  that  }  have  lieafS 
urged  againlt  a  Conftitutional  Force  of  tliis 
fort  is,  "  That  it  is  not  practicable  in  tliis 
"  country  ;"  let  any  one  refieiSl  that  al- 
mofl  all  the  ancient  Governments,  and 
even  this  Kingdom,  ^vas  once  defended  by  a 
Militia  ;  let  him  alfo  obfcrve,  that  fomc 
nations  owe  at  prcfunt  their  pro  lection  to 
it  ;  and  he  will  need  no  other  argumenit 
to  convince  him,  that  England  cannot  b^ 
jfo  pec\ili;irly  uMfoitunatCj  as  to  be  alone  in- 
capable 
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capable  of  fuch  an  inftitution  ;  Abfolute  Mo- 
narchies would  be  glad  of  fuch  a  defence  4 
but  they  feldom  have  it,  becaufe  they  dare 
not  truft  it  ;  the  freedom  however  of  this 
nation  particularly  fits  it  for  a  Militia  ;  and 
fhall  we  then  reject  an  advantage,  which 
the  nature  of  our  Government  has  given  us 
over  moft  of  the  other  Hates  of  Europe  f 
But  it  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  it  is  only 
meant,  "  that  the  prefent  Plan  is  impraUi- 
"  cable" — Let  a  better  then  be  propofed. 
— • — I  argue  not  fo  much  for  particular 
fchemes  as  for  general  Principles  ; — or  let 
them  aflign  fome  reafons  for  this  objection  ; 
I  never  heard  but  one,  which  was,  ''  that 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  not  ai- 
"  tend  to  the  execution  of  it :  '*  I  own,  I  have 
a  belter  opinion  of  my  countrymen  ;  and  I 
am  fure,  the  Impatience  they  have  fhewn 
for  fuch  an  eflablifhment  is  a  conliderable 
prefuraption  in  their  favour ;  and  if  tliey 
iliould  at  length  difappoint  our  expecta- 
tions, they  will  fhew  thcmfelvcs  unworthy 
our  conftitution,  and  difqualified  for  a  itate 
of  liberty ;  and  having  thus  failed  in  a  point 
fo    indifpenfably    neceffary    for    the   fccurity 

of 
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of  a  free  Government,  we  had  better 
openly  at  once  refign  it  ; — but  if  they 
fhould  in  fome  few  particulars  neglecl  their 
duty,  the  propofed  Scheme  has  provided  an 
adjutant  and  forty  feijeants  to  each  batta- 
lion;  who  are  to  be  conftantly  paid  and 
employed  in  training  the  men  that  arc  un- 
der them;  thefc  will  probably  be  found 
alone  fufficient  for  that  purpofe ;  and  arc 
not  many  lefs,  perhaps,  than  contributt;  in 
reality  r  to  the  difcipline  of  any  one  batta- 
lion in  giir  .fcr%-ice ;  and  as  to  the  fpirit  of 
thefe .  ruftic  officers,  w:hcn  -called  into  the 
field,  I  cannot  think  that  the  love  of  li- 
bertv,  and  tlie  love  of  their  country,  are 
yet.  become  fuch  antiquated  notionr-,  and  arc 
fo  entirely  foreign  to  their  breafts,  that  they 
will  not  animate  their  conduct  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  tliey  once  did  the  condu<^t  of 
their  anceftors  ;  and  that  they  will  not,  on 
a  proper  occalion,  awake  in-  them  that  pub- 
lic-fpirited  enthufiafm  which  ijiflames  the 
mind,  and  kindles  a  glow  of  courage  \vt*n- 
in  it,  fupcrior  to  v.  hat  the  weaker  motives 
of  intercft,  or  even  of  honour,  arc  able  to 
infpire ;  in  this  Tcfpc6t,  however,  our  national 

character 
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CharaiClcf  would  at  Icaft  make  us  hope,  what 
nothing  but  future  experience  can  pofitively 
determine. 

I  allov/,  indeedj  that  the  talents  and  know-' 
ledge  which  are  requisite  to  form  a  great  Ge- 
neral, muft  be  as  extenlive  as  any  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable^^but  I  cannot  think 
that  the  profcffion  of  a  common  foldier  re- 
quires either  much  genius  or  application  ;  the* 
reft  will  eafily  be  acquired,  if  courage  be  not 
Vv^antinii ;    and  as  nature  has  endovVed  man- 
kind  with  different  degrees  of  it,  fo  nothing 
Contributes  more  to  improve  and  inflame  it, 
than  the  hope    of  rewards   and  the   fear  of 
|3unifhmcnts ; — the  firfi:  of  thefe  motives  will 
jjeculiafly  affc6l  the  militia-man  ;  the  prefcr- 
Tjition    of    whofe    freedorn3   wliofe    freehold, 
Snd  whofe  family,   \Vill  be   the  confcquenc^ 
and    rewai'd    of   his    victories  *    and    if   he 
Ibould    not  difchargc   his  duty    in   thfe   time 
of   aciiou,    he    will    be  liable    eqiially  with 
the   common  foldier  to   all  that  the  Military 
Law  can  inflid;    and  he  Will  fuffer  the  ad- 
ditional  punifhment    of  the    lofs    of  all   his 
poflcffions ;    for  if  the  public   enemy   Ihould 
not  happen   to  feizc  upon  themj  the  enjoy- 
ment 
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jpnent  will  Hill  be  loft  to  liim,  who  miifl 
quit  them  through  fhamc,  or  live  on  them 
vvith  difhonour. 

If  they,  who  hold  tlic  force  of  ilicli  an 
eftahlifhment  In  contempt,  would  but  pcrulc 
the  hillory  of  their  own  country,  they  would 
find  that  tiic  BritiJJj  Militia  wiis  always  fa- 
mous for  a  truly  martial  fpirit ;— in  the  bat- 
tips,  where  this  alone  was  engaged,  a  much 
greater  number  loft  their  lives,  than  what 
arc  flain  in  the  lefs  bloody  encounters  of 
the  prefent  age,  though  thg  engines  of  war 
were  then  l)y  no  means  fo  dcftructivc  as  at 
prefent ; — can  .  greater  dirciplinc  be  flicwn,. 
than  when  each  man  pcrilhes  in  his  rank  ? 
And  can  we  doubt  the  courage  of  .  thofe 
armies,  whole  victories  were  generally  fo 
complete,  that  one  alone  would  often  prove 
conclnlivc  in  favour  of  liim  who  obtained 
it  ?  Is  it  that  the  fpirit  of  our  people  i4 
decayed  ?  or  arc  the  excrcifcs  and  evolu- 
tions of  modern  armies  more  difficult  than 
the  ancient  ?  or  is  more  genius  now  re- 
quired to  pvdl  a  tiigger  llian  formerly  to 
draw  a  bow-iiring  ?  Can  \s  e  no  where  at 
prefent  find  that  ftcady  pcrfevering  fpirit, 
II  which 
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which  {q  much  diftinguifhcd  the  Londoii 
Mihtia  at  the  battle  of  Newhtry  f  And 
where  is  now  that  glowhig  courage,  whic|i 
enabled  fifteen  hundred  men  of  IniJkilUng^ 
almofl  without  arms,  to  defeat  ten  thou- 
fand  regular  troops  entrenched  in  a  bog, 
and  take  their  General  prifoner  ? — I  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  degrade  the  military 
art,  \yhen  I  fay,  that  I  can  fee  no  reafon 
why  a  country-fellow  may  not  as  ealily  learr| 
to  handle  hi.>  arms  as  to  play  at  cricket ; 
and  why,  like  this,  it  may  not  become  his 
divcrlion ;  the  public  games  of  ancient  go- 
vernments coniifted  principally  of  martial 
entertainments ;  and  why  may  not  the  Bri- 
ll/Jj  Youth  amufe  themfelves  in  playing  at 
foldiers,  as  \vell  as  the  Grecian,  the  Ro- 
man P 

All  the  heroic  a6ls,  with  which  the  hif- 
tories  of  thofe  Commonwealths  abound, 
were  performed  by  Militias ;  they  did  not 
find  it  impoffible  to  difcipline  their  own 
ptizens ;  and  yet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
modern  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  the  Tac- 
tics of  thofe  fiates  had  more  of  genius, 
and   v/ere  more  refined  than  the  prefcnt ; — • 

motl 
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moft  of  the  nations  alio  of  Europe  were 
till  within  thefe  three  centuries  'defended 
loy  Militias ; — and  did  not  Holland,  when 
her  own  citizens  were  obliged  to  be  train- 
tA,  defend  hcrfelf  againft  the  power  of 
Spam  ?  Could  the  arms  of  Philip,  con- 
duced by  the  genius  of  the  Prince  of  Parma ^ 
ever  penetrate  far  into  her  country  ?  and 
did  not  the  lieges  of  Harlaem,  Jlcamar,  and 
Leyden,  when  they  were  garrifoned  only  by 
tlieir  own  Burghers,  break  the  Spirit  of 
the  Spanijh  veterans  ?  and  yet  this  very 
country  was  over-run,  and  mofh  of  her 
towns  taken,  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  in  the 
year  1672,  when  the  defence  thereof  was  en- 
trufted  to  25,000  mercenaries  : — It  is  ufelefs 
to  cite  any  more  examples  ; — the  very  origin 
of  Handing  forces  fhews,  that  they  were  not 
thought  indifpenfably  ncceflary  for  the  defence 
of  a  country  ;  they  were  firfl  raifed  to  fup- 
prefs  rebciHous  fubje6ts,  to  command  the  un- 
willing fubje(9:ion  of  difiant  and  oppreffed 
provinces — or  to  extend  the  conquefts  of  fome 
nfpiring  Prince  into  diilant  countries,  for 
Which  he  could  not  legally  command  the  fer- 
vicc  of  the  Mihtia. 

JI  a  Ifliall 
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{  lliii'il  ]cnYc  it  to  pcrfons  wlio  tive 
Ikilled  in  military  knowledge,  to  determine^ 
whether  the  prccile  number  of  days  that 
are  appointed  by  this  Plan  for  the  training 
this  Body  of  Men,  is  fufficient  ;-J^if  they 
are  not,  I  am  tare  they  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  conli  deration  of  fome 
,  trifling  expence,  or  fome  little  lofs  in  trade, 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  againft 
SccuTity.  The  rotation,  however,  that  is 
propofcd,  feeras  to  be  fo  far  from  being 
an  Objection,  that  Marllial  Saxe,  in  hi^ 
Heveries,  lias  delcribed  a  method  fomething 
like  this,  as  the  beft  way  of  recruiting  the. 
French  army  j  he  recommends  that  •  the 
whole  People  of  France  Aioiild  be  obliged 
to  fei'vc  for  five  years  by  turns  ;  this  he 
thinks  would  be  the  moft  probable  mean-^ 
of  procuring  g<x)d  foldiers  ;  neither  docs 
he  imply  the  leall  doubt  from  the  flaort 
time  which  each  individual  would  in  fuch 
a  cafe  fervc,  that  there  would  be  any  d£>- 
feet  ill  the  difcipline  of  llich  an  army.  But 
I  am  ft  ill  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
Regulations  of  the  propofcd  Plan  are  fully 
adcijuatc    to    the    purp<^fes    for   which    they 

are 
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arc  intended^  as  tliey  exactly  correfpoiid' 
with  the  rules  of  the  belt-regulated  Mihtia, 
that  at  preient  lublifts  in  Europe.  Tiie  re- 
gulations of  Szvitzerland,  and  the  propoled 
Plan,  agree  in  forming  the  iSIilitia  of  Part 
only  of  the  people,  and  recruiting  it  out  of 
the  remainder. 

Both  allow  Pay  in  the  Time  alone  of 
Serviix,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
Szu'ifs  give  their  Ofhccrs  double  Pay  for  the 
iirlt  month,  to  enable  them  io  purehalb 
their  Field-Equipages  ;  and  this  amend- 
ment might  not  be  improperly  adopted  inta 
our  Plan — Both  agree  in  cloathing  their 
Militias  in  a  Uniform — in  providing  a  pub- 
Ik  Depofitory  for  their  arms — in  cxcrciiinfj 
tiiem  after  divine  Service  oil  Siriuhiys — and. 
In.  teaching  them  to  hit  a  mark  h)-  Ihootin^- 
at  Butts. 

The  S:iifs  have  an  Oiiiccr  called  a  Conv 
millioner  of  Arms  ;  whole  emplovment  i^ 
much  the  liime  as  that  of  the  Adjutant  in 
cur  Phm  ; — Loth  arc  to  ride  from  one  Com- 
pany to  another,  to  fee  tliat  the  Men  are 
properly  trained,  and  that  they  take  prwper 
•.are  of  their  Arms  and  Accoutrements  ;  — 
tiiii  Szilfs  have  u  fuperiur  U dicer,  called  *■ 
1,  (jiand 
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Grand  Major,  over  every  Diitrlcl,  whofe  em-' 
pldyihent  refembles  tliat  of  tlic  Lbrd-Licu- 
tenants  of  our  Counties ;  both  command  the 
Mihtia  of  their  refpedlive  Divilions — ard 
"obliged  at  certain  times  to  review  them — 
and  to  fee  that  all  inferior  cifficers  dilcharjici 
their  duty. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  two  Plans  differ 
only  in  a  few  particulars,  in  which  the  EngViJio 
one  ieems  to  have  the  advantage. 

Four  Serjeants  are  to  be  appointed  to  each 
Company  of  the  EngliJIo  JNlilitia,  and  are  Xd 
be  veteran  Soldiers  draughted  out  of  the  re- 
gular Corps  ;  thefe  are  to  be  conftantly  paid, 
tliat  they  may  the  l^etter  attend  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  common  men  ; — nothing  of  this 
fort  caa  be  found  among  the  Srcifi  regu- 
lation?, 

The  Sw'ifi  find  their  own  arms,  the  Eng- 
lijh  are  to  be  luppHcd  by  the  Public ;  the 
latter  will  probably  by  this  means  be  better 
and  more  uniformly  armed.  —  The  Szvlfs 
have  feveral  regulations  for  giving  a  fudderi 
alarra  in  cafe  of  an  unexpected  Invafion, 
iand  for  calling  their  Militia  on  any  enaer- 
gency  togetlier  ;  but  cur  happy  Situation.^ 
9^  aa '  Illand,    renders   all  care   of  this  fort 

unnecefTary, 
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unneceffary,  and  puts  it  out  of  tlic  jiower  of  an 
Enemy  to  make  any  confidcrable  attcmpi> 
upon  us,  without  our  having  notice  iuflicicnt 
to  be  prepared  for  it. 

It   is   by   means   of  fucli  an  Inftitution  as 
this,    that   the  little    country    of    Switzerland 
is   able   to    call    together   fourfcore  thoufand 
brave  men  at  all  times  for  its  defence ;  and 
fo  fmall  is  the  charge  of  maintaining  them, 
that   although   the    People   qf  this    Republic 
^re  lefs  loaded  with  Taxes  than  thofe  of  any 
j>art  of  the  world  bcflde,    yet  they  arc   able 
to   fave    out   of   their    common    Revenue    a 
confiderable    lura     of   money    yearly,    which 
they    keep    in    their    Trealuries    againfl    any 
emergent   occalion  ;    and   the   furpriling   acls 
of  valour,   which  this  Militia  lias   performed 
liavc   induced   an    ingenious  Writer   to  draw 
a   parallel    between    the     military     Achicve- 
jiients   of   this  little    Collection   of   Canton?, 
and  thofe  of  the   free  States  of  Greece  :r— He 
puts  in  competition   with   the   Battle  of  Ma- 
rathon,   that  of  Morgarten,    where   1300  Szvifs 
routed  the  Army  of  the   Arch-Duke  Leopold^ 
conliliing   of    20,000   men,  and   killed  twice 
their   own    number  : — He   confiders   the   Ac- 
lion    of    Scmpachj     where    the    fame     Avch- 

Dukc 
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Puke  loil  his  life,  and  120,000  of  his  mct^ 
were  routed  by  1600.  Szvifs,  as  a  more  fur.- 
priHiig  Viclory  than  that  of  Platea  ; — and,  t.o 
crown  all,  the  Battle  that  was  fought  in  tho 
pafs  of  IVefen^  in  the  Canton  of  Claris,  is  a 
Copy  thai  exceeds  its  Original  .which  was 
fought  at  'Tkermopylie.  :  for  as  300  Spartans 
tried  to  repel  the  army  of  It^erfia  in;-  thofa 
Streights,  and  all  periflied  in  the  attempt  ;  io, 
in  fuch  anptlier.  Defile,  2>S'^  Szvifs  attacked- 
at  leaft  8000  Aujirians,  and  gained  the  Field 
of  Battle.-r-It  i^  furpriling,  fays  tliis  Author, 
what  a  Spirit  the  remembrance  of  this  Ac- 
tion inftils  into  this  People;  they  yearly 
celebrate  it  by  a  pub  He  Proceimon  an  the 
Spot  where  it  was  fought ;  and  where  eleven 
Pillars,  erecled  for  that  purpofe,  fliew  tlic-' 
Places  where  thefe  JH^eroes  eleven  times  rallied  ;. 
at  each  Pillar  they  oifer  up  Thanks  to  God,' 
jind  when  they  pome  to  the  lafl,  one  of  tlieir 
be  ft  Orators  makes  a  Pancg}Tic  in  Praife  or 
thefe  three  hundred  and  ^fty  men,  an4  at 
tJia  c;id  of  his  Oration  reads  a  Lift  of  their 
^"^ames  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Spartans- 
had  the  Names  of  thole  who  fell  at  'ThevT 
mopxuc,  car  red  on  Braf?,  to  tranlinit  their- Fama. 
to  Poftcrity. 

Shall 
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Siiail   vvc   after  this    therefore  laugh   at    a 

Mihtia  ? — call  it  an  undifciplincd  Mob  ? > 

And  thuik  it  ufelels  for  the  defence  of  our" 
Country  ? — I  wiih  only  that  they,  who  are 
guilty  of  this  ridicule,  may  on  the  like  oc-* 
cafions  behave  no  worfe  than  thefe  Swtfs  j 
-'—or,  beeaufe  arbitrary  Princes  have  for 
tliefe  three  laft  centuries  negletrted  fheir  Mi^ 
litiaSj  and  for  their  own  views  rendered  them 
purpofely  ufelefs  and  undifciplincd,  fhall  we 
therefore  conclude,  that  no  regulations  can 
bring  them  back  to  their  ancient  perfeclion, 
or  make  them  again  fervlceable  ? — Or  fhall 
we  more  abfurdly  argue,  that  the  fame  rules 
that  make  a  Militia  regular  and  well-difci- 
plined  in  Szvitzerland,  will  be  unfuccefsful  in 
England,  and  that  the  fame  caufes  will  not 
produce  the  fame  efFe6ls  in  one  Country  as 
well  as  another  ? 

"  But  it  may  further,  perhaps,  be  urged, 
"  that  a  Militia  is  unncceflary,  lince  we 
"  may  be  better  defended  by  augmenting 
*^  our  National  Army,  or  by  hiring  foreign 
*'  troops."' — I  fhall  anfwcr  plainly  to  this 
objection,  that  both  thcfc  methods  are 
dane'erou'i  and  unconfiitutional.  —  I  enter- 
tj'i/i  not  thofc  ahfiird  apprchenlions  of  a 
1  ftanding 
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i'f'anding  Array,  that  pofTefs  iortit'  feopfc/ 
neither  do  I  think  that  20,000  Ibldiers  of 
that  Ibrt  could  ever  be  dcllru6live  to  out' 
Conllitation  ;  but  I  am  confident,  that  arf 
Army  may  be  fo  far  augmented  as  to-  become' 
deftru^live  : — I  entertain  aha  the  highci^" 
opinion  of  the  Officers  of  our  prefent 
Arrtiy  ;  I  behcve  them  to  have  as  warm  a 
regard  for  their  Country  as  any  Native 
whatlbevcr ;  many  of  them  a^^e  men  of 
Property,  others  are  heirs  Of  allied  to  fami- 
lies of  Property,  and'  would  lofe  as  much 
in  the  general  wreck  as  any  :  but  I  am  fure, 
th^t  thefe  gentlemen  will  agree  with  mc, 
that  in  Ibme  fnture  century  it  might  be^ 
poffible  to  alter  and  model  fuch  an  army,? 
and  make  it  conlift;  of  Pcrfons  not  fo  pub-- 
lic-fpiritcd  as  themfelves ;  and  if  its  num- 
bers fhould  happen  at  that  time  to^  be  con- 
iiderably  a-agmented,  no  more,  perhaps-,  than- 
what  would  be  abfolutely  neceflaiy  for  our' 
fecurity  againft  a  Foreign  invader,  I  Hiotild- 
then  (if  I  chanced  to  live  in  fuch  an  age) 
be  fcrioufly  apprehenlive  indeed  for  the  li- 
berties  of  my    country  ;: fo   that   we   are 

in  this   Dilemma,   either  fo    keep  our  Army 
fo  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpofe.^- 

foi 
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(&r  ^^¥lch  it  is  iutcnde(l,-r-ar  to   raifc  it  fo 
high  as  to  make  it  one  time  or  otlicr   dan* 
serous    to    our    Conftitution ;    for  certain  it 
is,    that  any   number   of  Troops  which  will 
be  fufficient  to   repel  the   ftrength  of  France, 
^vill    have  the   Power,    if  they   fhould  h*vc 
the  Ii>ehnation,   to  cndavc  us ;   and  that  they 
who    can    defeat    them,    who   would    other- 
wife  be  fuperipr  tp  us,   muft  neceflarily  have 
this    country'    at    their    mercy,  i.--— Or,    if    it 
was  poffiblc  to  fuppofe,   tliat  an  Army,  thus 
modelled   and  powerful,    could    not    be    iut- 
duced  to    defeat,    by    one    hafty    blow,    the 
public-fpirited  labours  of  fo  many  Centmics, 
and  tliat  it  would    be    even   wife   jn   a  free 
People,   to   rely   on   their  vir^jie  in  this  par^ 
licular-^may    we    not     ilijl    have   reafon   to 
apprehend,   tliat    by    the    influence   and  de- 
pendancc  of   fp   large    a    body,    an    iijtcrcft 
may  be  created,   dangerpus  and  repugnant  tp 
the  fpirit    of   oyr  Government, — which  may 
^ircci  the  Legiflature  in  an  improper  manner, 
though  it  may  not  at  once  fubvert  it ; — which 
will    operate    infenlibly   to    our   dcllru6lion  ; 
^nd,  though  lets  violent  in  its  progrefs   than 
the  former  Evil,  will  be  no  \cis  fatal  to  the 
Cp^ftitytiop  f 

I  2  ticre, 
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Here,  indeed,  it  may  jurtly  be  replied,- 
that  theie  dangers  arc  very  far  remote^  and 
that  wc  arc  not  only  Iccure  at  prcfent  from 
^ny  apprehenlions  of  this  kind,  bvit  that 
wc  alfo  poflefs  a  large  flock  of  freedom  in 
rcverlion  ;  fnice  there  is  an  Heir  to  the  Crown, 
whom  nature  has  adorned  with  virtues,  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  make  the  people  of  this 
Country  hereafter  happy,  and  who  will  pro- 
long for  many  years  the  free  fpirit  of  his 
Grandfather's  Government : — But  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  Englijlrman  to  be  even  timidly 
fufpicious  in  the  concerns  of  his  liberty,  and 
to  labour  for  its  continuance  in  his  mofl  re- 
mote poflerity  ;  to  accept,  with  gratitude,  the 
favours  of  good  Princes,  but  to  fecure  him^i 
felf  with  caution  againil  the  oppreffions  of 
the  bad. — - — And,  fliall  we  ,not  be  carelefs 
Guardians  of  our  Country's  Rights,  if  lulled 
aflcep  by  fome  temporary  advantage,  we 
fhould  not  defciy  a  diftant  danger,  or 
through  indolence  fliould  not  labour  to  pre-r 
vent  it  ? 

But,  if  there  was  no  danger  in  this  method, 
the  expence  of  it  is  alone  a  fufficient  reafon  to 
icjecft  it :  a  Militia,  conlifting  of  upwards  of 
60,000  meUj  will  cpft,  one  year  with  another, 

under 
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under    i6o^oool.    and    will    pat    the  Nation 
to  no  further  charge,  but  only  during  the  time 
of  an   actual  invalion  : — A   regular  Itanding 
Force,  of  the  fame  number,  will  exceed  twQ 
millions   a  year — 8000   HeJJtiUis,   with  all  the 
concomitant  expences,  for  this  fummer's  fer- 
vice  only,    will   coft  near  ^oo,oool,  and  the 
whole    of    the    expence    of   the  Ignd   forces 
for   this  year,    (though   w"e  fhall   have  acted 
every'  where  on  the  defenlive,)  will  probably 
jexceed  three  millions ;   and  thouc;h  the  cfta- 
blifhment    of    this-  year   will    not    be    equal 
to  the  number  propofed  by  a  Militij^  by  fe- 
veral  thoulands,  it  w^ill  lurpafs  it  in  expence 
by  almofl  twenty  times  the  fum  j — I  calculate 
only   in   the   grofs,    for    my    argimient    dogs 
not  require   exactnefs ;    fmce  the  experience 
of    laft   winter,    and   the    ditliculties    whicl^ 
our  Minifters   found  to  difcover  npw  Taxes, 
on  which  to  borrow  the  money,  plainly  proves^ 
that  we  Ihall  not  long  be  able,  in  the  time 
of    war    alone,    to   raife    a    much    lels    fum 
than  thefe  calculations  require;  and  we  ought 
to  be  at  the  fame  expence  to  keep  up  thefc 
troops   in   the  time    of   peace,     it    we   mean 
to  have  them    always    ready,    and    to   be    to- 
tally freed  from  all  apprehcalioiib ;  the  moft 

ignorant. 
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ignorant,  however,  mull  know,  that  a  conr- 
flant  charge  of  this  fort  is  beyond  the  abi- 
lities of  this  exhaufled  Country'.  This  alone 
would  be  fufficient  for  its  deflruclion,  and 
would  lave  its  enemies  the  trouble  of  an  in-r 
yallon, 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  "  that  there  would  be  no 
^'  need  of  maintaining  thefe  troops  but  in 
^'  time  of    war,    and    th<^t    they    might    be 

f^'  raifed  ji^il    as    occalion  requires."^^ Bvjt 

would  they,  for  that  reafon,  be  the  lefs  dan- 
jgerous  to  oujr  Conllltution  ?  Is  it  not  at  thq 
(evening  of  ^.  war  that  thofe  fatal  ftrokes 
are  generally  ^ven,  when  an  Army  fluflie4 
with  its  victories,  arid  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ments, thinks  its  own  merits  never  fuffi- 
ciently  rewarded,  and  dreads  its  approaching 

(diffolution  ? And,  is  the   charge    of    new 

levies  fo  very  inconfidcr^ble  ?  Which  Mon- 
jticucuU  (who  underllood  the  detail  of  thelb 
things  better  tlian  any  man)  obferved  to  be 
fo  great,  that  he  advifed  his  mailer  on  the 
principle  of  oeconomy,  to  keep  the  fame 
number  of  forces  always  on  foot,  rather 
\\Ydn  be  sX  the  expence  of  railing  therr^ 
afrc ill  at  tlie  commencement  of  every  war ; 
$ind  woulc)  it  not  in  fuch  a  lituation  be  in 
the  power  of  our  -enemies,  by  a  pretended 
I  alarm^ 
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alarm,  to  force  us  into  fuch  .in  cxpcnccv 
whenever  they  pleafcd;  and  ahiaoft  to  temfy 
us  into  our  deilruciion,  and  to  make  us,  like 
fome  timid  animal,  run  ourrdves  down  with 
fright,  wlicn  pcrliaps  no  real  dan<xcr  is  near 
us  ?  '  'And  after  all,  can  we  ellccm  thefc 
new  levies,  raifed  in  hade  and  coIle6led  out  of 
the  dregs  of  the  j^eople,  preferable  to,  or  bet- 
ter difci}>lined  than  a  National  Militia,  who» 
will  at  Icaft  have  learned  fomethins;  of  their 
bulinel^  before  they  arc  called  into  fervicc  ? 
I  fear,  indeed^  that  it  is  the  inexperience  of 
thefe  new  levies,  that  makes  Enghvni  fcldom 
fucceisful  at  the  beginning  of  a  war ;  and  that 
it  is  tlic  great  expence  which  they  cofl,  and  the' 
great  Imrdcn,  whicli  a  Minifter  mult  necef- 
!arily  lie  unck:r  on  fuch  an  occ:alion,  that  mukef? 
jhim  never  enter  info  a  War  lb  focri'  as  the 
intereft  of  his  Country  requires. 

What  a  wretched  flattering  tliinjr  is  a 
Br'itiJJj  Miniller  at  the  eve  of  a  War  ?  More' 
afraid  of  his  private  enemies  than  thole  of 
his  Coimtry ;  he  delays  engaging  with  the' 
one,  that  he  niay  avoid  the  attack  of  tlie 
other ;  and  that  he  may  keep  his  own 
power  the  longer  unmolcftcd,  he  lets  the 
power  of  his  Countr)-  be  dimiiiiHied,  and 
iicr   honour  be    infultcd  —  at  length,    when 

the 
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tlic  -  enemy  liave  had  time  to  carry  thCH* 
point,  and  have  already  got  poffeffion  of 
what  is  contended  ior,  compelled  by  cla- 
mour, he  plunges  into  a  war : — Confounded 
and  irrefolute,  he  now  pretends  to  guide  the 
Helm  of  a  great  State  through  the  ftorro, 
with  hardly  his  own  wits  about  him — his 
£rlt  jftudy  and  expence  is  to  prote6t  the 
Continent  —  his  fecond  to  preferve  himlelf, 
— his  lalt  to  defend  his  country — he  is  at  a 
vaft  charge  for  new  levies,  which  will  be 
•raifed,  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted  j 
and  difciplined  by  that  time  tb.ey  are  to 
be  broken;— and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
neceffity  of  his  own  creation  he  detains  the 
Briti/J}  Fleet  in  port,  after  having  expend- 
ed millions  in  equipping  it  with  cannon  that 
are  never  to  lire,  and  fails,  that  are  never  to  be 
tnifiirled. — Is  this  the  art  of  government?  This 
fenfelefs,  deftruclive,  ill-concerted  piece  of  con- 
fufion  ?  And  fliall  we  prefer  this  to  a  Con- 
ftitutional  Internal  Force,  on  which  a  regular 
plan  of  action  may  be  formed,  which  will  make 
us  always  fecure  at  home,  and  enable  us  to  be 
victorious  abroad  ? 

One   more  method  of  defence  remains   io 
be  confidcred,    which   is   that    in   which  we 

at 
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at  prc(ent  place  our  triiftj  "  the  clcfcnce-  of 
"  foreign  Mercenaries."  The  expence  of 
thete  would  alone  be  a  fufficicnt  objeclioii 
to  thcm^  whicli  is  greater  in  every  jDurti- 
cular,  than  the  charge  of  a  ftanding  army 
of  native  foldiers ;  for  betides  their  tub- 
fiftenccj  which  they  receive  at  the  lame 
rate  as  our  National  Troops,  we  pay  for 
them    fubfidy-mdny,  —  le\y -money,  —  tranf- 

porting-money,  —  recruiting-money  ; every 

one  of  \\hieh  Articles  arc  carried  to  a 
vafl  height  ;  and  for  fome  of  them  we 
pay  double  what  tliey  colt  the  Prince 
who  fupplies  them ; — but  the  more  material 
arguments  againlt  them  is,  tliat  they  arc 
rtiore  dangerous  even  than  a  ftanding  army 
can  be  to  our  Conftitution. — I  fliall  here 
fpeak  with  caution  ;  for  if  I  was  to  uri^  all 
the  obie(';tions  whicli  might  be  brought 
againft  troops  of  this  fort,  efpe<Mally  at  a' 
time  when  we  are  under  the  unhappy  nc- 
cclfity  of  emplo)ing  tltem,  I  may  appear,' 
perhaps  (what  1  am  furc  is  not  my  inten- 
tion) detirous  of  inflaming;  my  country-. 
men  may  form  fome  idi^a  of  tlicir  dangt^r 
from  one  or  two  inltances  in  their  o\\\\ 
hiftory — troops  of  this  fort  have  always  been 
uuufcful     or     dangerous     to     wliacvcr     em-. 
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ploys   tlicm ;    their   conduct    at    firft    has  ge- 
nerally   been     peaceable    and    cnfnaring — at 
lall    leditioiis    and     dcllruclive ;      and    thofc 
ftates,    that    have    carried   the   points,    which, 
tliey    intended     by     their      affiflance,     have 
ifiiallvj  in  the  event,  been  enflavcd  by  them; 
Machia-velU  Ipeaks  fully    on   this   point,    "  Ic 
^  Mercenarie,      fono     inntili     &     pericolole, 
'  &   Ic  uno^uomo  ticnc  lo  ftato   fuo  fon- 
'  dato     in    fu    Tarmi    Mercenarie   non    lara 
^  mai  fermo   ne  liciiro/'   and  afterv/ards   he 
afiigns   the    reafon,  "  la   cagione   di   qiicfto, 
^  ,e,    che   non    hanno    altro   amore    nc   altra 
'  cagione   le  tcnga  in   campo,    che  un  poco 
•  di    ftipendio,    ilquale   non    e    fufficiente   a 
'  fare,   che  ei  voglino   morire  pe  te."     And 
after    having    produced    a    great    number  of 
examples   out    of  the   hiftory  of   the    Italian- 
ftates    to   prove  this,    he   concludes    "  &  fu 
**  lempre    opinione    &c    lententia    digli    huo- 
*'  mini  favii,  che  niente   lia   coli   infermo    &: 
*•  inftabile,   come  la  fama  della  potenza  nou 
*'  fondata    nelle     ferze    proprie."     There    i> 
alfo  a   larther  reafon,  which  Machiavelli   was 
not     a^^■arc    of,    that   particularly   difqualifics 
a    free  people   for  any  army  of   this  nature ; 
■ — the   unreafonable  jealoulies  which    fuch  a 
Nation    will    contract  concerning   them,  and 
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tlie  ill-treatment  they  will  in  conlcqucnce 
thereof,  perhaps,  Ihew  to  them,  may  pro- 
voke the  moil  regular  and  befi:  difciplined 
troops  to  do  that  through  refentment,  which 
through  inclination  they  never  intended ; 
'never  furely  did  troops  behave  themfelves 
with  more  cxa6l  difeipline  than  thofc 
which  our  Legiflaturc  lias  thought  proper 
to  invite  at  prelent  to  our  affiftance  ;  and  yet 
I  would  alk  the  good-natured  part  of  my 
Countr\-men,  whether,  on  this  occafion,  their 
own  ardent  and  landable  love  of  liberty, 
through  a  miftake  in  tlic  application  of  it, 
has  not  trefpalfed  a  little  on  their  Iiunianity  ? 
• — And  if  all  tlic  alcove  arguments  were  m- 
luificient  ;  it  is  certainly  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  and  independo?it  Nation  to  rely 
upon  thofe  for  its  defence,  whom  they  are  not 
furc  thev  can  alwavs  obtain,  wlicn  tliev  v^^ant 
them, — or  even  keep,  when  their  ferviee  \i 
molt  required. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  a  Notional  Mili- 
tia is  the  only  dt^fence  on  \\\\\(\\  this  eoun- 
'try  can  faft-ly  rclv,  or  which  it  can  aflbrd  to 
keep  ;  tlie  conflaiit  charge  of  this  will  Ix-  im- 
material, and  ihcn  wc  Ihall  only  Ije  obliged 
to  part  with  any  conliderabh,-  limi  Ibr  its  liip- 
port,  when  \\v:  fafety  of  the  Whole  i^ 
K  2  in 
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.111  danger  ;  and  if  wc  at  the  fame  timC  keep 
up  our  itanding  Force  to  fometliing  more 
than  the  prclciit  Eftablilhnieiit  In  time  of 
peace,  thefe  two  bodies  would  be  a  mu- 
tual aid  and  check  to  each  other  ;  the 
Lift  \^ould  be  in  the  naturc  of  the  old  feo- 
dal  Militia,  and  would  more  immediately 
be  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  ; 
the  firlt  would  relcmble  the  old  National 
Militia,  and  would  in  a  more  cfpecial  man- 
ner be  the  Army  of  the  Legiflature — the 
one  would  repel  any  fuddcn  infult  ;  the 
other  any  premeditated  Invalion — the  one 
might  on  a  proper  occafion  carry  the  glory 
of  our  Arms  into  diltant  Countries  ;  the 
other  lliew  the  liability  of  them  at  home  ; 
.  — the  one  would  be  our  oilcniive  Arms ; 
the  other  our  defenlive  ; — the  one  would 
be  th<:  fword  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the 
other  its  impenetrable  Buckler;  and  both 
together  would  form  one  uniform  plan  of 
Government,  which  Nvould  make  us  hardly 
fenlible  of  the  confujfions  of  war,  and  re- 
duce it  almoit  to  the  calmncfs  of  peace  ; 
— the  fame  fteady^  manly, ,  regular,  con- 
du6t  would  appear  in  both ;  every  tempora-^ 
ry,    and   violent    expcdicnit    would    1)C   made 

uii- 
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unneccfiary  ;  the  exorbitance  of  Taxes  would 
in  time  be  reduced ;  and  we  fliould  tl:cn  no 
longer  ])e  obliged  to  augment  a  del^t,  till  at 
lait  it  deftroys  us, — though  perhaps  in  the 
midlt  of  lucceffes  ;  which  makes  us,  in  faCt, 
always  weaker  by  our  Conquclls,  and  poorer 
by  our  Acquilitions  ;  .and  war  would  then  no 
more  be  a  Fever  of  the  State, "which,  let  the 
event  Ije  good  or  bad,  has  conftantly  pre}cd  on 
the  vitals  of  this  Country. 

Ujx)n  the  vvhole,  therefore,  if  it  has  hccn 
fufficiently  proved,  that  in  the  Plan,  which 
was  laft  year  propoled  for  cftablifliing  a  Na- 
tional Militia,  the  command  of  it  was  placed 
in  fuch  hands,  as  the  Principles  of  our  Conili,- 
tution  re([uire, that  the  trade  of  this  Coun- 
try will  not  be  diminilhed  at  all  by  fuch  -aix 
Infritution  ;  or  if  at  all,  no  more  than  what  ii 
-w-blblutcly  necefTary  for  the  feciirity  of  the  re- 
mainder— that  the  fchcmc  itfelf  is  capable  of 
execution,  aiid  will  in  the  event  prove  adequate 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended  ; — 
that  the  danger,  without  it,  is  imminent  and 
confequcntly  the  ncecflity  of  it  apparent ;  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  no  farther  arguments  need 
be  brought  in  fupport  of  this  Plan. — I  hope 
therefore  that  every  lover  of  his  Country  will 

concur 
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concur  in  promoil ng  it  in  tliis  Scflion  of  the 
BritiJIj  Parliament  ;  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
brought  in  the  firit  inltance  to  perfe61ion ; 
whoever  has  pcrnled  our  Statute  Books  muft 
have  ohlerved,  tliat  every  one  -of  our  Inftitu- 
tions  advanced  frradually  b)^  various  Laws  and 
frequent  amendments  to  their  prcfent  State  ;•— 
Xvitli  what  zeal  will  a  wile  Minifter  encourajre 
a  Icheme,  which  will  render  all  his  future 
Toils  pleafant  and  profpcrous  ? — And  ought 
not  all  parties  (who  equally  pretend  the  good 
of  the  whole  to  he  their  obje6l)  to  join  in 
embracing  a  Dclign,  on  which  the  fafcty  of 
the  whole  depends— Left  therefore  we  Ihould 
betray  our  want  of  that  public  Spirit,  which 
we  all  lb  loudly  profcfs,  by  rejecting  the  only 
means  of  prefcrvation  at  this  important  Crilis, 
on  account  of  ibme  neceffaiy  -trouble  in  the 
execution,  and  leit  we  Ihould  thereby  expofe 
thole  facrcd  trufts,  in  defence  of  which  our 
Anceltors  fought  and  fell,  and  which  are  now 
roniigned  to  our  care  for  the  fake  of  ourfelves 
iind  our  polterity. -Let  us,  like  the  cham- 
pion of  Ifrael^  reject  the  arms  of  another,  fof 
like  him  we  have  tried  them  ;  they  never  can 
properly  fit,  and  their  v/eight  may  perhaps 
opprcfs  us,  but  with  our  own  Haves  and  our 

own 
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own  weapons  let  us  dcfiroy  the  enemy  that 
defies  us. 

Other  inducements  might  ftill  be  urged  in 
lupport  of  this  Plan,  if  I  was  inclined  to  fliew 
at  large  the  Misfortunes  of  my  Country  at  a 
time,  when  many  too  much  defpair  already  of 
its  Situation  ; — its  natives,  though  by  nature 
brave,  arc  novv'  dcfpifed  and  dejected  —  tliough 
wealthy,  it  is  brought  into  Diflrefs — though 
powerful,  it  is  become  contemptible — its 
Fleets,  though  more  numerous  than  at  any 
Period  of  our  Hiltoiy,  are  now  no  longer 
victorious, — and  its  wealthy  and  populous 
Colonies  arc  even*  where  infulted  and  in- 
vaded by  the  Ids  ]DOwerful  Settlements  of  its 
Enemies  ; — a  fatal  Charm  fccms  to  pollefs  it, 
and  defeats  every  advantage  which  the  boun- 
tiful Hand  of  Nature  has  beflowed  upon  it.— 
This  melancholy  Profpcct  has  made  fome  Per- 
fons  entertain  a  Sentiment  unworthy  of  a  Bri- 
t'ljh  Spirit,  that  ihe  Power  of  this  Nation  is 
fo  far  unequal  to  that  of  France,  that  wo 
muft  fubmit  to  any  Terms  of  Peace  ^\hi^h 
our  Rival  lliall  impofe  upon  us. — Shall 
we,  who  have  voluntarily  enten.d  into  fu 
many  Wars  to  fui)port  the  Indcjundencv  of 
other  Nution.s,  at  prcfent  defpond  of  our  own  ? 

And 
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And  are  wc  doomed  now  only  to  feel  ouriclAcs' 
vcakj  when  it  is  (3ur  own  Caufe  in  which  we 
arc  to  iightj  and  onr  own  Country  which  de- 
mands our  protection  ? — The  want  of  Power 
is  not  the  Caule  of  our  Misfortunes,  it  is 
the  want  only  of  a  proper  Method  of  exerting' 
it ; — this  Nation  has  now  more  than  double 
the  llrength  which  it  had  in  the  memorahlc 
year  1588  ;  and  tlie  Iloufe  of  Aujina  w^as  not 
then  lefs  powerful  than  that  of  Bourbon  is  at 
prefent ;  wc  were  able,  however,  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  fecure  our  own  Coafts,  to  annoy  thole 
of  the  Enemy,  to  defeat  his  Fleets,  and  de- 
ftroy  his  Settlements  in  the  Indies.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  fhew  the  fame  wifdom,  and  exert  the 
iame  Ipirit,  and  wc  fhall  extricate  ourfelve:? 
from  our  prefent  difficulties,  not  only  with 
fafety  but  with  lionour.  Our  firfl  point  nmft 
be  \o  fecure  ourfelves  at  home.  This  eff€<St- 
ran  alone  be  produced  by  the  Eftablithment  of 
a  Nation Ai,  Force  sufficient  for  our  De- 
pence,     BUT     NO    WAYS    REPUGNANT    TO     THE 

Spirit  op  our  Constitution — a  Conftitution, 
^'hich  having  been  prefervcd  (though  much  in 
ruins)  byt  Providential  Events  from  the  cn- 
froaching  Spirit  of  the  'Tudor s, — and  again" 
li^feued  by  the  vivtue  of  our  Ancefloi's  fromr 
ihc  morQ  hafty  violations  of  the  Stuarts,  has 
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now  furvlved-fcr  almoft  feventy  years,  repaired, 
improved,  but  not  wholly  perfe6l ;  its  civil 
Inftitiitiohs  have  been  largely  and  wifely  con- 
lidered, — its  Militar}^  Eilablillimcnts  have  been 
totally  neglecled ;  and  it  has  paid  molt  dearly 
for  the  negle6l,  by  lofles,  by  debts,  by  panics, 
by  difhonour  ; — its  cafe  is  not  as  yet,  however, 
totally  irretrievable  ;  its  may  ftill  be  able  to 
fubfift  in  its  prefent  unnatural  courfe,  until  its 
Inftitutions  have  taken  effecl:,  provided  it 
haftens  their  accomplifhment ;  but  they  will 
require  all  our  wifdom  in  the  contrivance, 
and  all  our  vigour  in  the  execution ;  and  if 
the  Ingratitude  of  thofe  whom  we  endeavour 
to  ferve,  fhould  fometimes  make  our  labours 
unpleafant,  we  mufl  remember,  that  the  End 
we  feek  is  the  Prefervation  of  our  Country. 
When  this  Ifland  was  frequently  plundered, 
and  almoft  conquered  by  the  Danes,  the  perfi- 
dious invaders  of  ancient  times,  the  caufe  of  it 
was,  that  a  proper  attention  had  not  been 
paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Saxon  Militia  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  among  the  wife  Inftitutions  of 
the  virtuous  Alfred,  that  by  new  regulations  he 
brought  back  this  once  martial  body  to  its  firft 
ftate  of  perfection,  and  thereby  relieved  his 
kingdoms  from  the  fury  of  Danijh  incurfions. — 
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